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ZBIGNIEW GOLAB 


Some Arumanian—Macedonian 


Isogrammatisms and the Social 


Background of Their Development 


1. THE NEW PERFECT AS A BALKAN ISOGRAMMATISM 


An isogrammatism may be defined! as the occurrence in two or more 
languages of an identical structural pattern according to which the 
morphological material of each language is united to form morpho- 
syntactic entities of higher rank. By ‘morpho-syntactic entities of higher 
rank’ are meant words, word groups, and sentences. It will be apparent 
that isogrammatisms involve the form relation between two or more 
languages, without regard to their substance (using these two notions in 
their glossematic meanings). 

The notion of ‘isogrammatism’ thus defined seems to be very useful in 
comparative-structural (typological) investigations. By means of it the 
problems of linguistic type as well as of linguistic ‘“‘copy”’ (i.e. calque) can 
be treated with great precision. Since the problem of calques is among 
those to be discussed in this article, it may be useful to define the notion 
here.3 A calque is an isogrammatism which has been shown to exist in 
consequence of the borrowing, by one language (or one group of languages) 
from another, of a grammatical structure. Of course, the term ‘grammati- 
cal structure’ means a grammatical pattern, a constructional principle. A 
linguistic calque, then, is an isogrammatism historically determined (in 
the sense of the history of a language). 

My consideration of the notion of isogrammatism has been based on 
material taken from the Balkan languages. Above all, I have been 

1] have proposed this notion in my article, ““The Conception of ‘Isogrammatism’,”’ 
Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa Jezykoznawczego XV (1956), 3-12, p. 7. 

21 have left open the problem of phonological patterns because there is no agreement 
among linguists to date as to whether phonology should or should not be accepted as a 
part of grammar. 


3 Op. cit., p. 8. 
w.—1 
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interested in the relations between the Slavonic languages of the Macedo- 
Bulgarian group on the one hand, and Rumanian and Modern Greek on 
the other hand. The present paper will again be based on Balkan material, 
with particular reference to the Macedonian language. 

The Balkan languages (Albanian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Macedonian, 
and, in part, Modern Greek) are commonly known to forma Sprachbund. 
i.e. they show in their grammatical structure a number of isogrammatisms, 
determined historically as reciprocal borrowings: in other words, a 
number of grammatical calques. The direction of copying cannot always 
be established, but the striking identity of form (grammatical structure) 
and the simultaneous disparity of substance (morphological material) of 
these languages has attracted the attention of all those who have attempted 
to compare them. In many cases all a native speaker of one Balkan 
language has to do in speaking another Balkan language is to introduce 
different lexical material into the identical grammatical patterns.4 These 
problems were amply considered by K. Sandfeld in his Linguistique 
balkanique (Paris, 1930). 

Two of the Balkan languages, Macedonian and Arumanian (the 
Macedo-Rumanian dialect), seem to represent a particularly compact 
group. Though both of them may be treated from the historical standpoint 
as dialects of the larger complexes, Bulgarian and Rumanian respectively, 
we may nevertheless consider them as autonomous members of the so- 
called Balkan Sprachbund, since Macedonian was recently established as 
an independent national literary language, while Arumanian has remained 
the isolated dialect of an ethnic group that has no consciousness of 
national unity with the bulk of the Rumanian people. 

The purpose of the present article is to consider the interrelations 
between Macedonian and Arumanian in order to demonstrate the ex- 
ternal social conditions in which isogrammatisms between these two 
languages developed. Of course, we are dealing here with isogrammatisms 
historically determined, i.e. with calques. One of the indubitable 
‘‘Balkanisms” in the Macedonian language is the descriptive perfect tense, 
consisting of the auxiliary verb imam ‘I have’ // sum ‘I am’ and of the n/t- 
participle of a verb, e.g. imam videno ‘I have seen’ from vidam ‘I see’, sum 
dojden ‘1 have come’ from Ke dojdam ‘I shall come’, etc.5 It must be 

4 Of course, there are cases when the lexical material, too, is identical in the two 
languages. On the other hand, it should be remembered that the degree of structural 
identity is not the same for all languages involved. Thus, while Albanian, Rumanian, 


Bulgarian, and Macedonian have a postpositive article, in Modern Greek the article is 
prepositive. 


5 The type of perfect in question is a derivation base for a number of further verbal 
categories, e.g. pluperfect: imav videno, futurum exactum Ke imam videno, etc. 
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emphasized that the distribution of the auxiliary verbs imam/sum is not 
strict. In principle all verbs get the auxiliary imam, i.e. the transitive verbs 
as well as the intransitive ones; e.g. imam odeno ‘I have gone’, imam 
dojdeno ‘1 have come’, imam stanato ‘I have gotten up’, imam padnato ‘I 
have fallen’. The auxiliary swm, however, shows a tendency to supplant 
imam with the intransitive verbs, above all with terminative ones; e.g. 
sum dojden ‘1 have come’ (terminative), sum vlezen ‘I have come in’ 
(terminative), sum stanat ‘I have gotten up’ (terminative), sum legnat ‘I 
have lain down’ (terminative), sum padnat ‘I have fallen’ (terminative). As 
we shall see, the perfect type sum padnat is structurally older than the 
imam padnato type. The construction of the type imam + the indeclinable 
passive participle within the transitive and intransitive verbs, or of the 
type sum+the participle, which is morphologically identical with the 
former but which shows gender and number congruence with the subject 
if the verb is intransitive, was originally unknown in the Slavic languages, 
and occurs today only in Macedonian.’ It should not be confused with the 
original Slavic perfect of the type vidéls jesme, prisedls jesme, employing 
the participium praeteriti activi of the /-form and the auxiliary jesmp ‘I 
am’. In the majority of Slavic languages this tense has become a normal 
preterit supplanting the original aorist and imperfect; in the Balkan 
Peninsula—in Macedonian, Bulgarian, and partly in southern Serbo- 
croatian dialects (in Montenegro and adjacent regions)—it also survives, 
but it has here secondarily acquired the meaning of a past tense which 
expresses past events not personally witnessed by the speaker. In contrast 
to the above, the constructions of the type imam videno, imam dojdeno|//sum 
dojden in the Macedonian language should be treated as a foreign con- 
struction that was introduced into it probably under the same conditions, 
and for the same reasons, as other ‘“‘Balkanisms.” 


2. THE ORIGIN OF MACEDONIAN BALKANISMS 


As is generally known, the following “‘Balkanisms” are found in 
Macedonian: 


. the postpositive article 

. reduplicated forms of the personal pronoun 

. the enclitic dative of the personal pronoun in possessive function 
(after some nouns) 


wn 


6 Cf. B. Koneski, Gramatika na makedonskiot literaturen jazik (Skopje, 1954), vol. IT, 
p. 221. 
7In colloquial Bulgarian, the perfect type in question is beginning to develop; cf. V. 


Georgiev, ““Vtznikvane na novi slozni glagolni formi sts spomagatelen glagol ‘imam’, 
Izvestija na Instituta za belgarski ezik V (1957), 31-59. 
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4. so-called “‘reduplication of the complement” with the proclitic 
personal pronoun before the predicate; this proclitic personal 
pronoun may open the sentence 

5. the characteristic ‘‘analytic declension” with a common form to 
express the dative and possessive cases 

6. the formation of the future tense by means of the particle Ke repre- 
senting the 3rd person present of the auxiliary ‘will’ 

7. the replacement of infinitive by the subjunctive mood with the par- 
ticle da. 


Of course, these are only the most important “Balkanisms”’; others, 
especially in semantics, phraseology and vocabulary, we leave aside. All 
the phenomena quoted above are known in Rumanian and in its dialect, 
Arumanian.* Those phenomena occur also, to a narrower or broader 
extent, in all the remaining Balkan languages—e.g. in Bulgarian, which 
forms a genetic whole with Macedonian, although the number of ‘‘Balkan- 
isms’’ in it is smaller than in Macedonian. (The Bulgarian language 
does not have the obligatory reduplication of the complement nor, con- 
sequently, the proclitic pronoun at the beginning of the sentence.) We 
shall not speak here about the extension of the ‘‘Balkanisms”’ cited above 
in Albanian or Modern Greek; a review of those problems, which are 
beyond our present scope, will be found in Sandfeld’s book. It is obvious, 
at any rate, that the above mentioned “‘Balkanisms”’ cannot be original in 
Macedonian. Such a hypothesis is contradicted not only by the geography 
of the phenomena (they are known only in the Slavic dialects which have 
been in contact with Balkan languages), but also by the whole history of 
the internal development of the Slavic languages on the one hand, and of 
Rumanian (sensu /argo) and Modern Greek on the other hand. Thus, a 
number of typical Balkan phenomena already appeared in nucleus form 
in the Vulgar Latin of the Balkan Peninsula or in Middle Greek, : ¢. at a 
time when the Proto-Slavic dialects still represented an archaic Indo- 
European type. Among these phenomena are the article with the tendency 
to postposition in Balkan Latin, the functional and formal identification 
of dative and genitive cases in Balkan Latin and Middle Greek, the 
formation of the future tense by means of the auxiliary ‘will’ in Middle 
Greek and Balkan Latin, etc. Such further ‘“‘Balkanisms” as the re- 
duplication of pronoun forms and the doubtless related reduplication of 
the complement represent tendencies which are very common in the 


8 There are some minor differences in declension because the synthetic dative- 
possessive case has prevailed in Daco-Rumanian, e.g. Daco-Rum. domnului, Arum. 4 
domnului; but there is in Arumanian an analytic form, al domnu, too. 
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tic Romance languages and probably have their sources in Vulgar Latin. In 
lal short, a “‘Balkanism”’ of Slavic origin is very difficult to find. 
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But let us return to the main problem—the genetic source of the most 
— recent Macedonian “‘Balkanism,”’ the category of perfect with imam/sum + 
n.@ n/t-participle. Two facts prove this construction to be the youngest 
“Balkanism” in Macedonian: (a) it does not exist in Bulgarian (except for 
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the Thracian dialects), and (b) it does not occur in conservative oral folk 
literature, above all in songs, and is found but rarely in the works of 
Macedonian writers in the first half of the nineteenth century. The relative 
recency of this construction is also proved by its colloquial character: 
it is a form of everyday folk language, used most often in conversation in 
order to express the resultative state of an action completed earlier. The 
geographic distribution of this type of perfect—which may be the clue to 
its genetic source—is striking in that the phenomenon is most strongly 
represented in the dialects of southwestern Macedonia: Struga (here even 
in auxiliary verbs, e.g. imam imano, imam bideno//sum biden), Ohrid, 
Resen, Lake of Prespa, Bitola, Kostur; from there it is expanding toward 
the east. Today, for example, we may already find it in the speech of the 
younger generation in the North Macedonian dialect of Kumanovo.? It is 
the southwestern region that must be considered as the most probable 
focus for the irradiation of the category in question; so-called Aegean 
Macedonia, i.e. the southern part of Macedonia, which belongs to Greece 
and has since 1912 been separated by the state frontier from the rest of 
Macedonia, could not linguistically influe:ce the regions to the north 
because its population has long gravitated southward, to the Greek towns 
such as Saloniki. To be sure, identical constructions are also found in the 
Bulgarian dialects of Thrace,!° and may thus be said to occur all over the 
western and southern outskirts of the Macedo-Bulgarian language area; 
but the greatest incidence of occurrence is in the West, and it is there that 
the focus of irradiation in Macedonian must be sought. 

This does not mean, however, that southwestern Macedonia is the 
ultimate place of origin. We must now look for that Balkan language which 
acted as the ultimate source of the perfect in question. Theoretically, 
three languages are to be considered: Albanian, Arumanian,'!! and 


9 This information is taken from a still unpublished treatise by B. Vidoeski. The 
greater part of the Macedonian examples were recorded by me during my stay in 
Macedonia in 1958. The data concerning Arumanian were also recorded in Macedonia; 
my informant was Mme. Eugenia Kacavolu, descended from an Arumanian family 
native in KruSevo. These data have been verified with Mr. Bozo Nastev, another in- 
formant of Arumanian origin, and compared with those in Capidan’s book (see fn. 20). 
Data concerning Modern Greek are based on A. Thumb’s well-known Handbuch der 
neugriechischen Volkssprache, Strassburg, 21910. 

10 Cf. Str. Kodov, “‘Trakijskite govori kato prehod meZdu isotoéno-bslgarskite i 
makedonski govori,”’ If Congrés International des Slavistes, Recueil des communications 
(Warsaw, 1934), vol. I, pp. 54f. Only examples with imam are cited: ima§ li ja videna, 
imame dojdeno. 

11 The Megleno-Rumanian dialect in Aegean Macedonia, closely relaied to Aru- 
manian, is excluded from our considerations because of the limited social role of its 
speakers. 
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Modern Greek. These three possibilities were already proposed and dis- 
cussed by many linguists interested in the new perfect type in Macedonian 
dialects. For example, M. Matecki!2 considered the prototype to be the 
Albanian kam pdré ‘habeo visum’, kam ardhur ‘habeo ventum’, while 
rejecting the Greek prototype €yw iSwyévo ‘habeo visum’, clus pracpévos 
‘sum ventus’, because this construction is very rare in northern Greek 
dialects. On the other hand, K. Sandfeld tends rather to admit Greek 
influence in South Macedonian.!3 A review of these hypotheses, a criticism 
of them, and an exposition of the better founded hypothesis of Roman 
influence, namely of the influence of the Arumanian type am vidziutd 
‘habeo visum’, am vinitd ‘habeo ventum’ // escu vinit ‘sum ventus’ on the 
Macedonian dialects, have been contributed by B. Havranek.!* Yet all 
these works treat our problem in abstracto, i.e. they only compare the 
grammatical constructions of the given languages without considering 
the concrete social-historical conditions in which the speakers of the 
respective languages might be in mutual contact and might reciprocally 
influence their languages. We must not forget that we are dealing here 
with an isogrammatism historically determined, i.e. with a calque; and a 
calque of language A in language B cannot appear without bilingualism in 
some part of speech community A, or, more rarely, of speech community 
B. Bilingualism in turn is a social necessity in a territory inhabited com- 
pactly by a linguistically mixed population. Thus we must consider the 
ethnic-linguistic relations prevailing on the fringes of the Macedo- 
Bulgarian speech territory and the nature of bilingualism there.!> 


3. NATURE OF MACEDONIAN BILINGUALISM 


Southern (Aegean) Macedonia. We have already remarked on the social 
conditions which militate against this area as the focus of the new perfect 
within Macedonian. But the existence of a Macedonian-Greek iso- 
grammatism here raises the problem as to the sociocultural conditions 
that may have permitted the diffusion of the new perfect in the direction 
Greek—>Macedonian or vice versa. It is relevant to report that Macedo- 
Greek bilingualism has been common in the Aegean area for a long time, 


12““Cechy batkanskie w jezykach Macedonii,”’ Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci 
(Cracow), Sprawozdania z czynnoSsci i posiedzen, 1935, pp. 27-29. 

13 Op. cit., p. 106. 

14“*Romansky typ perfekta factum habeo, casum sum, casum habeo vy makedonskych 
dialektach,’’ Mélanges P. M. Haskovec (Brno, 1936), 147-154. 

1S Certain useful facts will be found in B. Récatas, L’Etat actuel du bilinguisme chez 
les macédo-roumains du Pinde et le réle de la femme dans le langage, Paris, 1934. This 
study did not come to my attention until after the present article was completed. 
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and in the period between the two World Wars it became stronger than 
ever. The young Macedonian generation, educated in Greek schools and 
speaking only Greek in public, faced a situation in which its Slavic dialect, 
being limited to home use, became iess and less necessary, and often even 
unintelligible. In such conditions Modern Greek became the basic language 
for many individuals of Slavic descent who knew the Slavic Macedonian 
dialect from home. Working in a Greek environment only strengthened 
this shift. For example, individuals returning to their Slavic home environ- 
ment (the so-called pecalbari) and trying to speak their mother-tongue 
might unconsciously introduce Greek structures into their native Slavic 
dialect. Such influence had probably already begun in the 19th century, 
when Macedonian Slavs would move from poor mountain villages to 
Greek towns and would often return after a few years. Now in a traditional 
village, an eloquent “‘globe-trotter’”’ enjoys great social prestige and his 
manner of expression is quite likely to be imitated by his countrymen. 
Contrariwise, the Greeks (teachers, merchants, clergymen) living among 
the Slavic population in Aegean Macedonia have been less likely to learn 
the local Slavic dialect or to speak it with their Slavic neighbors. All the 
Macedonians from Aegean Macedonia I have met have emphasized that 
a knowledge of the Macedonian dialect among the Greeks was very rare. 
Thus we may suppose that the social “‘propazator’’ of the forms imam 
videno, imam dojdeno |/ sum dojden in Aegean Macedonia was the group 
of bilingual Macedonians described above, the pecalbari. As to the 
possibility of Arumanian influence in the western part of the Aegean area, 
we will return to this point below. 

We have described the possibility of Modern Greek influence in forma- 
tion of the new Macedonian perfect, but some doubts remain. Thus, we 
may recall that the perfect of the transitive type €yw ‘Swpevo is very rare 
in northern Greek dialects. But then this perfect may be used more often 
by Arumanians speaking Greek than by native Greeks. The Arumanians, 
who were undergoing hellenization already in the 19th century, inhabit 
the towns of northern Greece in great numbers and, as we know, the 
perfect of the type habeo visum, habeo ventum // sum ventus in their 
Romance dialect is very common. 

Western Macedonia: Albanian Contacts. Ethnic relations in western 
Macedonia have even recently been quite complicated. Besides the basic 
Slavic population, which constitutes the majority, there were two impor- 
tant non-Slavic ethnic groups: the Albanians and the Arumanians. The 
Turks, who were numerous in Bitola (Monastir), the administrative center 
of Macedonia until 1912, require only passing mention, because the 
Turkish language is of no importance for the problem being discussed. It 
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is the Albanian population which is today the most important national 
minority in Macedonia, and it is growing. The group is concentrated above 
all in the north-west of the country (Tetovo—Gostivar—-Debar); in some 
regions, e.g. in Debarsko and Gorni Polog (Gostivarsko), it constitutes a 
solid majority of the total population (75°% and more). The Albanian 
expansion to Macedonia began during Turkish rule (especially after the 
end of the 17th century) and to a certain degree it continues to this day. 
From this point of view, a comparison of Selis¢ev’s data on the ethnic- 
linguistic character of the mountain villages in South Sar Planina!6 with 
the present state of affairs would be very instructive. From personal 
experience I know that, for example, the village of Brodec, mentioned by 
Selis¢ev as a totally Slavic one, is today Albanian. Such cases are probably 
not uncommon, for the Slavs of Macedonia have since World War II been 
migrating en masse from mountain villages into the towns, while the 
Albanian population has stayed put in mountain regions. It should be 
noted that the Albanian expansion has even recently been based economi- 
cally on sheep breeding, and has involved mainly shepherds. The Albanians 
of northwestern Macedonia belong to the Gheg tribe and profess Islam. 
They are very conservative, patriarchal, and strongly attached to their 
religious and social traditions, even to their costumes. They avoid close 
contacts with the Slavic Christian population and marry within their own 
group. Albanian—Macedonian intermarriages are very rare; the only 
Slavs who enter into them are the so-called torbeSi, i.e. Moslem Mace- 
donians, who commonly live in villages situated close to Albanian ones. 
Thus common religion is the base of more intimate social contacts. This 
fact must be dwelled on because in a traditional village in Macedonia it is 
religion that to this day represents the criterion determining national 
consciousness and affinity: the Moslems, regardless of their language and 
origin, are ‘“Turks,”’ while the Christians, also irrespective of language and 
origin, are ‘“‘Macedonians.”’ 

In conditions such as we have depicted, Albanian-Slavic bilingualism 
fulfills very limited social functions. For example, all the Albanian men 
from the age of fifteen know the Macedonian dialect or the Serbian 
language (the latter particularly in Sar Planina) and use it in linguistic com- 
munication with the Macedonian Slavic population, above all in the pazar 
(market) or as the hired shepherds. But it must be remembered that since the 
Albanians have no social prestige, their manner of speaking Macedonian- 
Slavic has made no impact on the Macedonians in contact with them.!7 


16 A. Selis¢ev, Polog i ego slavjanskoe naselenie, Sofia, 1929. 
17Some Albanian influence of the kind in question is perhaps detectable only in 
the region of Koréa in southern Albania. 
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Thus, although the Albanian perfect with the auxiliary ‘have’+the 
perfect participle theoretically may have been calqued by the Albanians 
when speaking Macedonian with their neighbors, the social back- 
ground virtually rules out such diffusion. Let it be noted, furthermore, 
that in the 19th century these contacts were weaker still; the Alba- 
nian element (particularly in Polog) was still practising open terror and 
robbery against the Christian Macedonians, and even the knowledge of 
Slavic dialects was probably rare among the Albanians. (It was rather 
Turkish that was probably more popular among them.) Thus, Albanian 
as the genetic source of the new Macedonian perfect of the type imam 
videno seems to be eliminated. This leaves the Arumanian language as a 
possible source. 

Western Macedonia: Arumanian Contacts. The problem of the Aruma- 
nian population in Macedonia is complicated. We may suppose that the 
Arumanians represent the descendants of Roman soldiers and settlers as 
well as the descendants of the natives of interior Balkan provinces ro- 
manized in the late Empire period. The archaeological data (inscriptions 
on monuments, tombs, etc.) prove that the Romance element in the 
territories in question extended, before the Slavic invasion, from the 
Danube along the Morava as far as central Macedonia (the town of Veles). 
Under the pressure of the Slavs that element withdrew toward the south 
and southwest, to Thessaly and Epirus, where the main centers of Aru- 
manian population have survived to the present (in the Pindus and 
Gramos mountains). But the difficult question arises whether the Romance 
population withdrew in its entirety from the area along the upper Morava 
River and from northern Macedonia toward the south. Such scholars as 
Beli¢ and van Wijk assume a negative answer and believe that the south- 
eastern Serbian dialects (the so-called Morava-Timok group) owe their 
Balkan features (e.g. the absence of declension, the postpositive article, 
and the lack of an infinitive) to a Romance substratum. An identical 
substratum is to be assumed also for the Macedonian dialects (not to 
mention the Bulgarian ones, whose intimate historical contact with Daco- 
Rumanian is beyond question). The assumption that a part of the Romance 
population of Macedonia—probably the rural one—was slavicized, 
enables us to understand the relatively early development of the original 
Slavic grammatical system, as represented, e.g. by Old Church Slavic, 
toward a Romance-Balkan type in the Macedonian dialects. This evolu- 
tion, it should be emphasized, was in its essential outlines already accom- 
plished in the 16th century.!8 But we shall leave these problems aside 


18 Cf. the very interesting book by C. Giannelli and A. Vaillant, Un Lexique macédo- 
nien du XVI siécle, Paris, 1958. 
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because they are very difficult to solve for lack of historical documents 
concerning the ethnic state of the area concerned in the Middle Ages. To 
be sure, Byzantine chronicles of the 13th and 14th centuries often speak of 
MeyaAn BaAcxia, but that term refers to the territory of Thessaly, which 
is situated in the south beyond the boundaries of the compact Slavic area 
(and which, until recently, contained important centers of Arumanian 
population). For the period of Turkish rule, too, there are no documents 
of this type. The Turkish empire is commonly known to have been based 
on the theocratic principle: the whole population was divided into two 
groups—Moslems and Christians—regardless of national and linguistic 
affinity. As all political and social rights depended on religious denomina- 
tion, it is no wonder that the ethnic and linguistic origin of the population 
was of no importance for the Turkish official sources, and such things 
therefore went unmentioned in them. Moreover, among the Balkan 
Christians the awakening of national consciousness is a late, 19th-century 
phenomenon. Thus the location and social position of the Arumanian 
population can be determined only for the recent period—the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

The basic materials relevant to this question have been gathered by H. 
Weigand in his well-known work, Die Aromunen (Leipsic, 1895). Utilizing 
the data presented by Weigand, who personally visited the Arumanian 
points in Macedonia, southern Albania, and northern Greece in the years 
1889-1890, we may conclude that the main centers of Arumanian popula- 
tion in the Balkan peninsula in the 18th and 19th centuries were the 
following: the town of Muskopolje (MocxyézoAs) in southern Albania, 
which before its destruction by the Turks had 60,000 inhabitants and was 
an important cultural center; the Gramos and Pindus mountains in 
northwestern Greece; the Perister Massif in southwestern Macedonia 
(with five large settlements); the town of KruSevo, with an Arumanian 
majority, in central Macedonia; the town of Vlaho-Klisura with a number 
of Arumanian villages in its vicinity in southern Macedonia; and the 
NeaguS mountains in southern Macedonia. There were also considerable 
Arumanian minorities in a number of Macedonian towns: outstanding 
among them were the 8,000 Arumanians, mainly merchants, in Bitola 
(Monastir). I remind the reader that these data concern the end of the 19th 
century. This 19th-century Arumanian element described by Weigand 
was not indigenous in most places, i.e. it was not descended from the 
Romance population that survived the Slavic invasions. It is rather the 
population that immigrated from southern Albania (Muskopolje) and from 
the Pindus and Gramos mountains in the 18th and 19th centuries and may 
be called the second wave of Romance population returning toward the 
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north. Of course, some Arumanian elements may have lasted in Mace- 
donia uninterruptedly; this may be true, above all, of the Arumanian 
nomadic shepherds who are today concentrated in the region of Stip in 
eastern Macedonia. But since our considerations must be based on facts, 
we shall restrict our discussion to the social role of those Arumanians 
whose immigrant origin and geographic distribution we have just presented. 

The central problem to be discussed concerns contacts with the Slavic 
population and Arumanian—Macedonian (Slavic) bilingualism. 

As far as the Arumanian shepherds were concerned, their social role in 
recent centuries has been insignificant. From spring until autumn they 
lived their own isolated life on mountain pasture grounds, and only for the 
winter did they go down into so-called “‘winter villages,” often renting 
houses in Slavic villages. Thus their contacts with the Slavs developed 
with any intimacy only in the winter. It was in thet season that the Aru- 
manian shepherds were forced to use the Macedonian-Slavic dialect. 

As for the Arumanian merchants and craftsmen concentrated in towns 
and other municipal-type settlements (pa/anka), their social role was 
totally different. In some places, e.g. in Bitola (Monastir), the Arumanians 
locally formed the social and cultural élite; incidentally, they regarded 
themselves as Greeks and educated their children only in Greek schools. 
In general, in the 18th and 19th centuries the Carsija (trade quarter) of a 
Macedonian town, especially in southwestern Macedonia, was to a 
considerable degree Arumanian. Usually Arumanian were also the so- 
called (h)anovi (inns), which were important points along commercial 
routes in an age when all transport was by means of pack animals. Not 
only did itinerant merchants spend their nights in those inns, but a good 
deal of local business was also transacted there. 

A considerable number of Arumanian merchants and craftsmen must 
also have existed in the western part of Aegean Macedonia. Of course, the 
Arumanians—merchants, craftsmen, (A)and ii (inn owners)—spoke with 
their Slavic customers in their Macedonian dialect, while Arumanian 
was restricted to home use. In such conditions, when the Macedonian 
dialect was learned merely by practice (there were no manuals of that 
language to establish norms of correctness) and when, at the same time, 
Arumanian was used at home, it is not surprising that grammatical struc- 
tures should unconsciously have been transferred by the Arumanians 
from their own language into the Macedonian dialect of their customers, 
and that this should have given rise to the Macedonian calques of Aru- 
manian, i.e. the isogrammatisms between these two languages. I take it, in 
short, that in the conditions described, the constructions imam prodano 
‘I have sold’, imam kupeno ‘I have bought’, imam zapisano ‘I have noted’, 
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etc., corresponding exactly to the Arumanian perfect of the type am 
adrata ‘(literally) habeo factum’, or the constructions imam dojdeno /|/ sum 
dojden ‘1 have come’, imam zaminato // sum zaminat ‘I have started out’, 
etc., corresponding exactly to the Arumanian perfects am vinitd // esku 
vinit’ ‘(literally) habeo ventum // sum ventus’, began to appear in the 
Macedonian spoken by Arumanians. 

But could such constructions then have spread to the speech of native 
Macedonian speakers? That conditions in which the constructions in 
question might have spread by imitation did indeed exist may be granted, 
for two important reasons: 


(1) the Arumanian merchan‘s and craftsmen, the rich and progressive 
element in the éarSija, enjoyed. considerable social prestige; 

(2) owing to the common religion (Orthodox Christianity), there was 
intermarriage between Arumanian and Macedonian Slavic families. 


These two factors led even the rural Macedonians to imitate forms 
heard from the Arumanian merchants in the ¢arSija. In the towns the new 
constructions were spread in the main by children of Arumanian- 
Macedonian intermarriages, which were becoming increasingly numerous 
from the end of the 19th century onward. Today, for example, every fourth 
citizen in Bitola comes from a purely Arumanian family or from a mixed 
Arumanian—Macedonian one. In view of this, the Arumanian origin of 
the new Macedonian perfect seems to be beyond question. 


4. SOME PROBLEMS OF DESCRIPTIVE DETAIL 


But some things connected with the new perfect in Macedonian need 
further analysis. Thus, among the instances of the type sum dojden ‘I have 
come’ (or, with the imperfective verb, sum Setan ‘I have wandered’, i.e. 
with the auxiliary sum and the n/t-participle of intransitive verbs), we also 
find occasional examples of the same construction where the transitive 
n/t-participle occurs; e.g. sum jaden=imam jadeno ‘T have eaten’, sum 
rucan=imam rucéano ‘1 have dined’, sum veceran=imam vecerano ‘1 have 
eaten supper’, sum igran=imam igrano ‘I have played’. Of particular 
interest are the examples quoted by B. Havranek:!9 Bosilka je napletena 
‘B. has knitted’ (from the region of Prilep), petlite ne bili pejani (pluperfect) 
‘the cocks had not crowed’ (from the region of Lerin). The above con- 
structions have active meaning, despite the fact that their structure 
corresponds to the “descriptive” passive voice in all the Slavic literary 


19 Op. cit., p. 149. 
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languages. (In those languages the type sum jaden means ‘I am eaten’!) 
How are these constructions to be explained? I think that they must be 
accounted for by the influence of such perfects as sum dojden, sum Setan, 
where the verb is intransitive, and which are calques upon the Romance 
type ventus sum surviving in Arumanian. Consequently, considering our 
examples from the semantic standpoint, the transitiveness of the participles 
turns out to be illusory. First of all, the verbs rucam and veceram designate 
actions whose objects are comprised in the contents of the verb itself 
(something like “I dine dinner,”’ “‘I sup supper’’), i.e. these verbs normally 
do not need a separate noun object; therefore they can be treated as 
syntactically intransitive. Hence, for designating a state resulting from an 
action completed in the past, it is possible to use the “‘passive-like”’ con- 
structions of the perfect type sum rucan, sum veceran with active meaning. 
The verb jadam ‘I eat’ is semantically related to the former two, and may 
have been influenced by them as to the formation of the perfect with a 
syntactically intransitive function (sum jaden normally is used without an 
object). The examples sum igram, je napletena, ne beli pejani are actually 
formed from verbs that may be, but are not necessarily, transitive: igram 
‘I play, I amuse myself’, Ke se napletam ‘I shall knit enough’, and pejam ‘I 
crow’. The instance Bosilka je napletena is particularly interesting. It 
represents a type that seems to be quite common in Macedonian and may 
be defined as the resultative perfect of terminative reflexive verbs, e.g. 
sum naspan ‘1 have slept enough’ from Ke se naspijam, sum napien ‘I have 
drunk my fill’ from Ke se napijam, sum nacitan ‘I have read my fill’ from 
Ke se nacitam, etc. The example sum vraten ‘I have returned’, from Ke se 
vratam, belongs here as well. Of course, there are other examples of the 
perfect type sum+n/t-participle of the normal intransitive verbs in 
Macedonian (e.g. sum spien ‘I have slept’, sum Setan ‘I have wandered’), 
but these need not be discussed here because they are unrelated to transi- 
tive verbs and therefore are comprised in the pure intransitive type sum 
dojden. 

The phenomenon discussed above has its exact structural correspondence 
in Arumanian and partly in other Balkan languages. From my Arumanian 
informants I have recorded the following: 


ARUMANIAN MACEDONIAN 


esku madkat* =sum jaden ‘I have eaten’ 
esku prandzadt“=sum rucan ‘I have dined’ 
esku cindt* |=sum veceran ‘| have had supper’ 


Moreover, I have noted the perfect type with the auxiliary esku not only 
in the Arumanian verbs denoting the general notion of “‘going,” which is 
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a normal fact in that dialect,2° but also in other intransitive verbs, e.g. 
Arum. nu esku durnit*=Mac. ne sum spien ‘I have not slept’. In the 
Megleno-Rumanian of Aegean Macedonia we even find the form ies 
avdzat ‘you have heard’;2! this is a semantically and syntactically trans- 
itive verb, but it was probably used intransitively to express a sensory 
perception in general. To be sure, since the perfect type casus sum is in 
present-day Arumanian limited to a group of verbs expressing the notions 
of going, coming, etc., one may consider such forms as esku mdkat“ in turn 
as a calque of Macedonian in an Arumanian dialect which is undergoing 
slavization. But such speculations are unnecessary because we would 
rather assume an older Arumanian pattern as a model for the Macedonian 
type sum vraten (Arum. esku turndt“) from the intransitive reflexive verb 
ke se vratam. It is this type that more recently gave rise to sum jaden. Thus 
nothing stands in the way of treating the Arumanian construction with 
esku+ perfect participle as the continuation of an Old Arumanian perfect 
consisting of the auxiliary esse with intransitive verbs, the notion of 
intransitiveness being extended to the intransitive use of some not- 
necessarily-transitive verbs. Furthermore, we must remember that in 
Modern Greek as well as in Albanian there exists a perfect type with the 
auxiliary ‘to be’+perfect participle of so-called verba media in Greek 
(e.g. aioravouer ‘I feel’) and of verba reflexiva-passiva in Albanian (e.g. 
lidhem ‘T join’). 

It is worth giving further consideration to the geographical extension 
of the new Macedonian perfect with sum-+n/t-participle in intransitive 
verbs. The irradiation focus of these forms is southwestern or, more 
generally, western Macedonia. Thus, in the northwest (the village of 
Velebrdo in Radika Canyon) I recorded sum bidena ‘I have been’, sum 
sedena ‘I have sat’, sum jadena ‘I have eaten’ (all feminines), as well as se 
imaet Cudeno i misleno ‘they have wondered and thought’; on the other 
hand, in the extreme southwest (the village of BoboStica and Drenovjane 
near Koréa in southern Albania), according to A. Mazon’s explicit 
statement,22 only the perfect type with the auxiliary ‘to be’ +n/t-participle 
exists, e.g. esti dojden, bedSe sednat ‘he had sat down’ (pluperfect; Std. 
Mac. bese sednat); according to Mazon, the old Slavic perfect of the type 
prisedle jesmb, Mod. Macedonian sum doSol, is completely lacking there. 
The total extinction of the perfect type sum doSol in that dialect is doubtless 
connected with the lack of “‘imperceptive past’’ expressed by that type. 


20 Th. Capidan, Aromdnii; dialectul aromdan, Bucharest, 1932, p. 541. 

21 Quoted by Havranek (op. cit., p. 149) from Capidan’s work on Megleno-Rumanian. 

22 Cf. his book Documents, contes et chansons slaves de I’ Albanie du Sud, Paris, 1936, 
p. 89. 
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However, the farther to the east we go, the fewer are the examples of the 
perfect type sum dojden; it is rather the construction imam dojdeno which 
predominates, although the perfect type sum dojden, especially in this verb 
and a few others with the general notion of “‘going,’’ does reach the 
farthest east (cf. the state of affairs in Arumanian). For example, V. Oblak 
recorded ote neje dojden northwest of Saloniki,23 but M. Matecki, to the 
northeast of Saloniki, obtained only forms with imam: ima fl'dzinu ‘he 
has entered’24 (in Standard Macedonian this verb is normally used with 
the auxiliary sum: sum vlezen). 

Such circumstances allow us to conclude that the spread of the Modern 
Macedonian perfect forms with the auxiliary verb sum in intransitive 
verbs is an indigenous Slavic phenomenon. The following reasons support 
this conclusion. While Daco-Rumanian does not know this type at all, in 
Arumanian the original Romance perfect type casus sum has been re- 
stricted to an inconsiderable group of verbs comprising the general 
notion of “going” and occurs in other intransitive verbs but sporadically. 
Thus the Mod. Macedonian perfect type sum dojden, sum padnat must be 
treated as an old calque of Arumanian created at a time when the Romance 
type casus sum in Arumanian still occurred normally in intransitive verbs. 
The perfect type sum dojden, sum padnat, originally calqued from Aru- 
manian in southwestern Macedonia and probably limited to terminative 
intransitive verbs, later began independently to spread also within the 
remaining intransitive verbs in southwestern and western Macedonian 
dialects and to expand from there toward the east. That expansion was 
facilitated, on the one hand, by the structural correspondence of the new 
type of perfect with the traditional Slavic perfect sum doSol, sum padnal 
(which was becoming more and more an “‘imperceptive past’’) and on 
the other hand by the fact that the need to distinguish intransitive verbs 
from transitive ones was thereby satisfied (sum /egnat ‘I have lain down’: 
imam kladeno ‘1 have laid’). It is also worth stressing that linguists, 
impressed by the “‘exotic”’ perfect with the auxiliary imam, usually did not 
pay sufficient attention to the type sum padnat, so that we have only an 
incomplete idea of its extension in Macedonian dialects. 

The spread of the perfect with swm-+n/t-participle in intransitive verbs 
(including terminative ones!) proves that the n/t-participle, which repre- 
sents an original participium praeteriti passivi, is today losing that function 
and assuming more and more the character of a general participle denoting 
the state resulting from an action completed in the past?>—exactly as in 


23 Macedonische Studien, Vienna, 1896, pp. 121ff. 
24 Dwie gwary macedonskie, 1, Cracow, 1934, p. 3. 
25 Such tendencies involving the original Slavic participium praeteriti passivi have 
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Arumanian. Of course, with transitive verbs this state involves the object, 
not the subject, of the action; therefore the n/t-participle of the transitive 
verbs may retain its passive meaning. The decline of the original passive 
meaning of the n/t-participle of transitive verbs is connected with the lack 
of the passive voice of the ‘‘descriptive” type, e tepan ‘he is beaten’, in 
Macedonian. Passivity is normally expressed by means of reflexive con- 
structions of the type se tepa—tliterally ‘he beats himself’, i.e. “he is beaten’. 
But although factors internal to the language are causing the n/t-participle 
to spread from transitive verbs to intransitive ones that originally admitted 
only the /-participles (participium praeteriti activi), the main genetic 
source of the phenomenon in question seems to be the Arumanian influence 
discussed above. 

Let us recall the system of the respective participles in Arumanian and 
Macedonian: 


OLD Mop. 
PARTICIPLE ARUMANIAN MACEDONIAN MACEDONIAN 
art. praet. act. aor jal : 
TRANSITIVE P P makat# UY ) jaden 
part. praet. pass. jaden : 
INTRANSIT. part. praeter. vinit’ dosol dojden 


The Macedonian form which functions in principle as a verb (the third 
person of the preterit) is quoted in parentheses. As this table shows, a 
situation was created that was favorable to the replication of the Aru- 
manian participle, formally identical in transitive and intransitive verbs, 
by the Macedonian n/t-participle: there appeared the intransitive type 
dojden. Of course, this occurred first within the framework of the perfect 
construction with the auxiliary imam and sum, introduced into Macedonian 
by Arumanians endeavoring to speak Macedonian. It is very characteristic 
that the process of replacement of the original /-participle within intran- 
sitive verbs by the n/t-participle was first completed in certain south- 
western Macedonian dialects, i.e. precisely in the regions where the most 
intensive Arumanian influence is to be assumed. That process was evidently 
supported by the fact that the old Slavic perfect forms of the type vidéls 
jesmp, prisedls jesme (Macedonian sum videl, sum doSol) had not acquired 
the new function of imperceptive past. Such a dialect, for example, is that 
of BoboStica and Drenovjine, mentioned above. Similar phenomena may 
be found in the Bitola area. 

One additional question must be raised. Did the Slavic dialects of 





also been found in other Slavic languages; cf. Jurij Serech, ‘‘Participium universale im 
Slavischen,” Slavistica (Winnipeg) XVI (1953), pp. 5-43. 
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Macedonia contain within themselves a basis for the spreading perfect 
constructions with imam/sum-+n/t-participle? Such a basis seems indeed 
to have pre-existed. Let us recall that the Mod. Macedonian perfect type 
is currently spreading in Macedonian and is also already arising in 
colloquial Bulgarian.2° Two circumstances may be considered as possible 
native bases for the construction in question. First there is the ‘‘natural” 
tendency, widely attested in Europe, to express the resultative perfect of 
transitive verbs by means of auxiliary verbs denoting ‘have, possess’ (cf. 
the Romance and German type of perfect: i/ a fait, er hat gemacht). The 
same tendency has also given rise in Polish to phrases which express the 
notion of a resultative perfect but which do not yet constitute a grammat- 
ical category, e.g. mam to napisane ‘I have it written’ in the sense ‘I have 
written it’, mam wysluchane wszystkie wyklady ‘I have all the lectures 
heard’ in the sense ‘I have heard all the lectures’, mam juz zakonczony ten 
artykul ‘I have this article finished’ in the sense ‘I have finished this 
article already’. It is also worth mentioning that in Polish the constructions 
with the auxiliary by¢ (jestem, jestes, etc.) ‘to be’ +the form of the passive 
participle of intransitive-reflexive verbs is being used in the meaning of a 
resultative perfect, e.g. jestem najedzony ‘I have eaten my fill’ (literally 
“I am eaten-full’’), from najesé sig ‘to eat one’s fill’; jestem wyspany ‘I 
have slept enough’ (literally “I am slept out’’) from wyspaé sig ‘to get 
enough sleep’, jestem oczytany ‘I have read enough, I am well read’ 
(literally “‘I am covered with reading”’) from oczytaé sig ‘to read one’s fill’. 
These phraseological constructions in their structure correspond exactly 
to the Macedonian perfect sum jaden, sum spien, sum vraten, etc. Thus 
Macedonian may contain an indigenous ‘psychological’ basis for the 
development of the new perfect type. The second circumstance to be 
stressed is a purely linguistic one. I am referring to the use of the verb 
imam in a number of verbal phrases, first of all denoting existence (or 
non-existence, as the case may be) conceived impersonally (= French il y 
a), e.g. vo Makxedonija ima mnogu ovci ‘in Macedonia there are many 
sheep’, kaj nas nema leb ‘with us there is no bread = we have no bread’, etc. 
Thus, whenever the noun that stands for an object whose existence is 
expressed by the impersonal ima happens to be modified by a n/t-participle, 
a construction with a meaning approximating a resultative perfect arises, 
e.g. koj znae Sto ima vo nea pisano ‘who knows what (there) is written in it’, 
i.e. *. . . what one has written in it’; vo toj grob imalo nekoj dervi§ zakopan 
‘in this grave there was a “‘dervish’’ buried’, i.e. ‘... one [=Fr. on, 
Ger. man] had buried a “‘dervish’”’, mnogu luge imalo istepani i izostaeni po 
planinata ‘there were many men killed and left in the mountains’ i.e. “‘one 
26 Cf. Georgiev’s article, quoted above (fn. 3). 
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[=on, man] had killed and left many men in the mountains.”?? Let us 
now cite a few more examples of this type from the Kumanovo dialect, 
where the perfect with imam is beginning to spread particularly in the 
speech of the young generation: edno Grée ima utépano ovde ‘there is a 
young Greek killed here’, i.e. ‘one [=on, man] has killed a young Greek 
here’; ima dve Zene umrene ‘there are two women dead’, i.e. ‘two women 
have died’; ima dojdeni od Debar ‘there are those that have come from 
Debar’, i.e. ‘(some people) have come from Debar’.28 In these examples 
the concord of the n/t-participle (as to gender and number) with the basic 
noun whose existence is expressed by the impersonal ima or imaSe, imalo 
(imperfect) is still well preserved. It results from the fact that the immediate 
semantic-syntactic constituents in sentences of this type are: ima | dve 
Zene umrene. In this connection we must note that concord between the 
n/t-participle and the direct object in the framework of perfect construc- 
tions with imam still occurs in older Macedonian texts, for example in 
Cepenkov: svinja da imas vrzana so dolga ortoma . . . ‘have you tied a pig 
with a long cord...’;29 the same phenomenon may sporadically be 
observed in some contemporary dialects as well (e.g. in Suho and Visoka). 
Similar constructions are quoted by V. Georgiev>° as the introductory 
stage for the category of resultative perfect with imam + indeclinable n/t- 
participle in colloquial Bulgarian, e.g. az imam vzeti njakoi ispiti ‘1 have 
passed certain examinations.’ 

We may conclude that the constructions which preceded the perfect 
type imam videno in Macedonian were syntactical phrases with concord 
between the n/t-participle and the noun functioning as the direct object, 
i.e. the phrases of the type ja imam taa rabota zavrsena or ja imam zavrsena 
taa rabota, with the immediate constituents ja imam | taa rabota zavrSena. 
Since the n/t-participle in such constructions, under the influence of the 
Arumanian model, had ceased to agree with the direct object and had 
acquired the indeclinable neuter form, the cut of the type ja imam zavrSeno 
| taa rabota became possible and the construction imam zavrSeno finally 
entered into the category of ‘“‘descriptive’’ verbal forms. As for the perfect 
forms sum dojden, sum stanat, sum legnat, etc., which are used alongside 
of imam dojdeno, stanato, legnato, etc., it is to be stressed that the following 
factors favored their expansion and stabilization at the expense of the old 
perfect sum doSol, stanal, legnal (with the old /-participle): (1) the old perfect 
became a new verbal category—‘‘imperceptive past tense”; (2) the old /- 
participle, due to the elimination of the copula in the 3rd person of the old 
perfect, became a purely verbal form (i.e., a verbum finitum). Therefore 


27 B. Koneski, Gramatika, I, p. 223. 29 B. Koneski, /oc. cit. 
28 Quoted from B. Vidoeski’s treatise (cf. fn. 9). 30 Loc. cit., p. 49. 
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the Arumanian esku vinit“ could have been replicated only by sum dojden, 
the more so since in Arumanian there is no difference between the perfect 
participle of intransitive and transitive verbs (e.g. mdkdt ‘eaten’ : fuga 
‘fled’). 

As we see, the development of the Mod. Macedonian perfect type 
imam/sum + n/t-participle was favored by indigenous psycholinguistic and 
formal-linguistic factors. But without the Arumanian model this verbal 
construction, so strange in the traditional Slavic system, could not have 
arisen. Thus the Arumanian influence, or rather the Arumanian model 
functioning in the sociolinguistic conditions of bilingualism which we 
have discussed, constituted an “efficient cause’’ which found the favorable 
circumstances in certain linguistic features of Macedonian and in some 
general psycholinguistic tendencies. 

There remains a final question. Given the indubitable influence of 
Arumanian on the grammatical system of Macedonian, why do we not 
find any more considerable lexical influence in the same direction ? Indeed, 
the loanwords of immediate Arumanian, or generally Rumanian, origin in 
Macedonian as well as in Bulgarian are extremely few (e.g. masa ‘table’, 
tumba ‘hill’; some shepherd terms: ficor ‘cheese-master’s assistant’, etc.). 
To understand this apparent paradox we must visualize the sociocultural 
conditions in which the Macedonian Slavs came into contact with the 
Romance population in older times (in the Medieval period). Let us recall 
that after the Slavic invasion in the 6th and 7th centuries the bulk of the 
Romance population of northern Macedonia retreated to the south and 
west into more inaccessible mountain regions, and there it was forced by 
the new situation to change its earlier rural, settled life for one of nomadic 
shepherds. The Arumanians must consequently have undergone a general 
cultural regression. The best proof of that decline is the contemporary 
agricultural terminology of Arumanian: it is wholly Slavic, the old 
Romance terminology forgotten. To be sure, there appeared Arumanian 
town centers with their commerce and handicrafts (such as the famous 
18th-century Muskopolje in southern Albania), but since the model for 
town organization was at that time taken from Greek towns or Turkish 
€arsija’s, the urban, commercial and artisans’ terminology of Arumanian 
is of Greek and Turkish origin, just as in other Balkan languages. In such 
conditions the Slavs who were in contact with the Arumanians did not 
need to borrow words from them in any considerable number. If some 
influence nevertheless took place in vocabulary, it is not to be sought in 
the sphere of /Jexical material (“outright transfer’); it will rather be 
found in the sphere of /exical form (‘‘loanshifts’’), i.e. in the semantic 
structure, semantic value, or semantic base (etymon) of the words affected. 
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In other words, we may assume ‘“‘isosemantisms”’3! between Arumanian 
and Macedonian. As that problem has not been sufficiently investigated 
and it is not certain whether we are dealing with semantic calques of 
Arumanian in Macedonian or vice versa, I shall limit myself to the 
citation of some instances which I have gathered myself: 32 


ARUMANIAN MACEDONIAN 
kopiii (Lat. copia ‘plenty’) ‘cattle’ = stoka (Com. Slav. setoka) 
umtu//untu (Lat. unguentum ‘ointment’) 
‘butter’ = mast (Com. Slav. mastb) 
voi (Lat. volo) ‘want, love’ =sakam (Com. Slav. iske ‘seek’, 


Bulg. iskam ‘want’) 


The semantic evolution of these words must be considered as a common 
one. Although the direction of linguistic influence is not easy to determine, 
we may suppose that the source of those striking isosemantisms is also 
Arumanian or, more generally, Balkan Romance; here, too, we seem to 
be dealing with old semantic copies of Arumanian; the problem is most 
interesting and worth investigating. I think that in analyzing Macedonian 
and Arumanian (or Balkan Romance) vocabulary we will discover a 
considerable number of isosemantisms which for the most part will be 
reciprocal calques. I call them “reciprocal” because they may be borrowed 
either by Macedonian from Arumanian or by Balkan Romance from 
South Slavic. For the latter case, note the constructions of numerals from 
10 to 20 and from 20 to 90: Daco-Roum. unsprezece ‘11’, doisprezece 
‘12’, etc., Arum. undspra, dd°spra, etc. (with syncope of dzace *10’); 
Daco-Roum. doudzeci ‘20’, treizeci ‘30’, etc., Arum. jiygic//yingic (a 
survival of viginti) but tréidzdc ‘30’, pdtrudzdc ‘40’, etc. These numerals 
are constructed according to the Old and Common Slavic model: jedino 
na desete ‘11’, etc., dova deseti ‘20’, etc. But these subjects exceed the scope 
of our paper, leading as they do to a set of complicated problems including 
also Turkish and. above all, Greek cultural and linguistic influence. 


Ulica Sebastiana 15/3 
Cracow, Poland 


& 


31 This term may be introduced as a paraile! to ‘isogrammatism’. 
32 The third item is also known in Albanian and Greek; cf. Sandfeld, op. cit., p. 41. 











SPELLING PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN TONE LANGUAGES 
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An Orthography for Saramaccan 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Saramaccan is the language of a people descended from escaped slaves 
(“‘bush Negroes’’), now living along the upper reaches of the Surinam 
River, in the interior of Surinam. The language is related to the “‘Negro 
English” of the coast (Sranan) and to the other Bush-Negro languages. 
Aucaan and Matuwari. However, speakers of Sranan and Saramaccan 
cannot understand each other without special training. This is due partly 
to the differing vocabulary (Saramaccan has more words of Portuguese and 
African origin), but partly also to the strongly differing phoneme system. 

Because of the dissimilar sound patterns the orthography designed for 
Sranan cannot be used for Saramaccan.! In connection with a publication 
on Saramaccan planned by the Rev. Antoon Donicie, C. ss. R.,? the need 
arose for an adequate orthography. When it proved impossible to formu- 
late one in Europe from notes and recordings by the Rev. Donicie, the 
writer, at the request of the Bureau for Linguistic Research in Surinam 
(University of Amsterdam), undertook to carry out the necessary research 
on the spot. This was done, of course, in close collaboration with the Rev. 
Donicie, for whom this orthography was designed. 

For both scientific and practical reasons a phonematic orthography 
was chosen, i.e. an alphabet which provides a distinctive sign for each 
distinctive sound. There is no traditional alphabet in Saramaccan, and this 
gave us a great measure of freedom. However, we endeavored to avoid 
introducing impractical letter signs (e.g. those not contained in the average 
typewriter). It was also necessary to devise a system of indicating in 
writing the distinctive length of vowels and the tones in Saramaccan. The 


1 See the advice concerning orthography given by Professors Willem Pée and W. Gs. 
Hellinga and the Rev. Donicie in Taal en Tongval V (1953), 8-19. Partly on the basis 
of this advice, an orthographic compromise is in preparation that is acceptable to the 
various groups. 

2 A lexicological study of Saramaccan, which will appear as one of the publications 
of the Bureau of Linguistic Research in Surinam (University of Amsterdam). 
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phoneme analysis was based on a Saramaccan story and a series of test- 
words recorded by the Rev. Donicie. The remaining research was carried 
out with the help of the Rev. Rasmus M. Schmidt and his brother as 
informants. 


2. PROSODIC FEATURES 


One can distinguish two tone levels— ° (high) and ~ (low)—and three 
tone contours: low-high (~), high-low (~), and low-high-low (~~). More- 
over, vowel length appears to be distinctive. Examples: [b €] ‘red’—[b é°] 
‘reddish’; [mani] ‘sort of resin, glue’—[macni] ‘sieve’. It was decided to 
represent vowel length in the orthography by doubling the letters: mani 
‘glue’—maani ‘sieve’. The high tone level is marked by an acute accent ("), 
while the low tone level is left unmarked. Tone contours are represented 
as sequences of level tones over repetitions of the vowel, thus: 


[maka] =/maka/ makd ‘thorn’ 
[ma‘ka4] =/maaka/ maakd ‘to notice’ 
[maka] =/maaka/ madka ‘portent’ 


[fi] = /fii/ fii ‘to feel’ 

[fi] = /fii/ fii ‘free’ 

[bé] = /bé/ ‘red’ 

[bé'] = /béé/ ‘reddish’ 

[bé"] = /béé/ ‘family’ 

[bé*: = /bééé/ ‘bread, loaf’4 
[pa] =/pai/ pdi ‘father-in-law’ 


[pai, pali]=/pai, pali/ pai, pali ‘to produce’ 

The analysis of long vowels as combinations of short vowels each with 
its own tone is supported by the behavior of tones in situations where 
vowels belonging to separate morphemes are contracted. Vowels with the 
same tone yield a long vowel with a level tone, as in the case of /&/ in the 
following example: 

/a taki da @ tata/=[a tag d & tata] ‘he said to his father’. 
Vowels with different tones yield long vowels with tone contours, as on 
/a/ below: 
/fa a léngi/ = [fa° longi] ‘how far is it?’. 
The fall of intonation at the end of sentences appears to affect 


3 The Rev. Schmidt is a Saramaccan by birth and is my chief language assistant in 
translating the Bible into Sranan for the Dutch Bible Society. 

4 For reasons which will become apparent presently, the orthographic representations 
of the words with /e/ are introduced a little later in this article. 
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distinctive word tones in such a way that the final vowel has the low tone 
and that in the sentence-final word no high vowel appears after a low 
vowel. This is accomplished by: 


(a) Changing a final high tone to low: 
agenda ‘snake’—>/(mi si wan) agéna/ ‘I saw a snake’ 
g06 ‘piece of ground’—>/. . . 66/ 
mbooké ‘fish’—/. . . mbo0oko/ 


(b) Changing such low tones as are followed, within the final word, by 
a high tone, to high tones:5 


babunu ‘baboon’—>/. . . babuint/ 

/bééé/ ‘loaf of bread’—>/. . . bééé/ 

koosu ‘garment’—>/. . . kdd6su/ 

/mujé mii/ ‘daughter’—/. . . mujéé mii/ 
alogbélogbo ‘swelling’—/. . . Alogbdlogbo/. 


The tone changes occurring in sentence contexts require further study, 
which is beyond the scope of the designer of an orthography. Foreigners 
are bound to make mistakes in reading Saramaccan orthography unless 
they apply certain automatic rules.® At this point, suffice it to note that the 
behavior of “‘tone contours” in this frame is adequately described by the 
above two rules, and supports our analysis of the contours as sequences of 
levels. 

Unlike Sranan, Saramaccan does not elide unstressed vowels; cf. 
Saramaccan kumiutu [kiumutu], Sranan kmét ‘come out!’. 


3. VOWELS 
The oral vowels make up the following 2+2+2+1 pattern: 


1 u 
I U 


a 


5 Later research showed me that this raising influence is not caused by a super- 
imposed intonation pattern (as the lowering influence described above), but by a form 
of tone-sandhi, closely related to the syntactic structure of the frame. In the substantive 
phrase tone-sandhi occurs between the substantive-head and the immediately preceding 
determining word: in this frame between wan and following substantive. This rule can 
be used to distinguish between a composite word and a phrase: /di gaan wost/ ‘the big 
house’ and /di gaan—wosu/ ‘the house-with-sleeping-room’. 

6 Words are consistently written as pronounced in isolation. Speakers of the language 
are not aware of changes in tone, but never fail to write a word as pronounced in 
isolation. 
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For /1, U/ we use the letters e, 0, respectively. For /e/ and /a/, we use 
and 0, since the grave accent was not utilized for tone notation. The mid 
vowels with each of the two tones thus appear in the orthography as 
follows : 


Low tone: /é € 6 3/=e €0 0 
High tone: /é € 6 5/=é €6 O. 


Following are some illustrative forms: di ‘the (sg.)’, de ‘they’, dé=/d/é 
‘to be’, dd ‘to give’, ndd=/ndd/‘only’, kd ‘to come’, ku ‘with’; miii ‘child’, 
déé ‘the (pl.)’, bééé = /bééé/ ‘bread, loaf’, dédé ‘dead’, faka ‘knife’, akéki= 
/akdki/ ‘rice’, adjobé name of the bat, bdto ‘to surround; boat’, du ‘to do’, 
sti ‘to shoot’, kanu ‘gun’. 

A vowel [e] occurs before /i/, as in [séé‘] ‘self’. We assign it to the e 
phoneme, rather than to é, on the basis of the doublet seépi ~ seéi ‘self’; 
cf. also Saramaccan [té‘] ‘to take’ with Sranan ['teki]. 

Every vowel occurs also in nasalized form. In the orthography, a 
tautosyllabic m has been introduced as the mark of nasalization of the 
preceding vowel when the following consonant is a labial, and n other- 
wise. Thus, giin=/git/ ‘green’, sinta=/sita/ ‘to tie’, sén=/si/ ‘shame’, 
véntu=/vitu/ ‘wind’, hén=/hé/ ‘when, then; he him’, kédén=/kddé/ 
‘curse’; wdn=/wA/ ‘one, a’, kankantii=/kakatii/ ‘cotton-tree’; hon = /h3/ 
‘to uproot’; godn=/gU6/ ‘ground’; stin=/sié/ ‘to swim’. The nasalization 
of vowels is often very weak and te distinction between a nasalized 
vowel and a non-nasalized one may be lost at the end of a sentence: 
gaamdn may be [gama] or [ga’ma]. 

Some speakers distinguish clearly between V-CV and V-NCV sequences, 
where N is any nasal consonant. Thus, one informant divided the syllables 
of simboo ‘arrowpoint’ as [si-mbUU]; another divided the answer formula 
in the story, fongodni, as [td-ngd-ni]. But when the nasal consonant is /n/, 
the orthography is ambiguous: muindu ‘world’ covers both /miidi/ and 
mu-ndu/. The phonemic analysis is also ambiguous. 

Diphthongs are analyzed as clusters of vowels, each with its own tones. 
Examples: téi ‘to take’, seéi ‘self’, kdi ‘to call’, kai ‘to fall’, pdi ‘to 
spoil’, mdi ‘soft’, miuiti ‘difficulty’, tia ‘aunt, woman’, fio ‘uncle, gentle- 
man’, pdu ‘wood’, todu ‘to marry’ (Upper Surinam; Lower Surinam 
has 100u). 


4. CONSONANTS 


The consonants of Saramaccan are displayed in the following chart, in 
which they appear in our orthography. 
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S ¥ 
Explosives Implosives Fricatives Nasals §& 3 
vwice- voiced voice- voiced voice- voiced fortis lenis = 8 
ess less less a 
Bilabial p b kp gb mb m Ww 
Labiodental f Vv 
Dental t d nd n 
Alveolar s z l 
Alveopalatal tj dj ndj nj j 
Velar k g ng 
Glottal h 


There follow forms illustrative of the chief oppositions. pdi ‘father-in- 
law’, bdi ‘to buy; to warn’, bdta ‘battle’, mbata ‘deer’, agba = [a6a] ‘chin’, 
agbagba = [a6a6a] ‘balanced on the head’, akpo ‘arrow point’, ahalakpdakpa 
‘cockroach’, a fiti hén ‘it fits him’, aviti ‘drill’, vivo ‘alive (of people)’, 
wéki ‘to awaken’. 

Tii ‘to steer’, di ‘the (sg.)’, ndika ‘fish trap’; asédu personal name, azéma 
‘vampire’; fold ‘flower’, hia or hila ‘much’.’ 

Tjuma ‘to burn’, djunsu ‘promptly, presently’, ndju® ‘(species of ) ground 
nut’, njunju ‘brand new’. 

Ko ‘to come’, go ‘to go’ ngdku ‘to stutter’.9 

Hon ‘to uproot’, Adi ‘to pull’; héi ‘high’, hulu ‘to examine’; wdi ‘to have 
fun; to blow’, wéi ‘tired’, wu/u ‘to wriggle’ ; hatin or waun ‘jealous’. Clearly, 
/h/ and /w/ are separate phonemes, and such doublets as the word for 
‘jealous’, or the free alternation of /w/ and zero in (w)démi ‘man’, are on 
the lexical level.!° 

Since consonant clusters do not occur, there is no ambiguity in the use 
of the digraphs mb, kp, gb, nd, tj, dj, ndj, nj, and ng for the phonemes 


/mb, p, 6, nd, ¢, J, ny, n, 9/- 


5. Tear 


The story which follows was first written down by the Rev. Donicie. 
Later I made a second transcript of the recording with accents noted. 


7 The variations with or without /I/ are due to dialect differences within Saramaccan. 
Many tone contours must be explained through the contraction of syllables after the 
elision of /I/. 

8 The palatalization of /k/ and /g/ before /i/ and /1/ which occurs in Sranan is un- 
known in Saramaccan. 

9 [ndju] can also be analyzed as [ndiu). Because of the parallels in the phoneme 
system we have shown preference for the former. 

10—In Sranan, [h] is not a phoneme and aspiration has only stylistic (emotional) 
significance. 
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When we had attained a better understanding of the tone system, a third 
transcription was made in which the tones were indicated. It is not only 
possible, but even likely, that the phonetic notation contained mistakes. 
We noticed a tendency on our part to hear tone contours in long vowels 
which did not, it turns out, really have any, and to overlook the lengthening 
of vowels, especially in fast speech. We have probably also occasionally 
confused e and é in the storyteller’s text. (In the speech of our informants 
who gave us word lists, this distinction was much easier to hear.) 

We publish the story in our proposed orthography, with a literal inter- 
linear translation. An idomatic translation appears at the end. 

The story was told by A (=Albert of Ligorio). In Saramaccan it is a 
form of politeness to answer every utterance of the speaker, sometimes 
when it is not even a complete sentence. This courtesy is also observed 
during the telling of stories. Here the answers are given by B (= Philippus 
of Ligorio). As is natural the answers become more frequent as the story 
grows more exciting. The sign = indicates that the speaker improved on 
his first words. 


“THE DECEIT OF WOMEN” 


A. Mato B. Tuiutuu. 
(the opening formula for stories) really 

B. Tongoni. A. Ei hén mujéé pai wan mujéémii, 
(the answering formula for stories) if his wife gets a daughter 

A. We da wan gaaman bi dé. B. Wesd 
well then a headman was there well so 

B. We so tu. 


A. n0o hén di 6to émi pai wan womimii, 
well so too ; 
while then the other man gets a son 


A. Hén we da an ta pai mujéémii 


Tuutuu 
when well then he-not get daughters 
diye really 
B. We so tu. 3 
osll en tee A. dé ti miii 6 todu."! 


eee P — re the two children go and get married 
A. Na hén we da hén a go a wan oto wémi, s . 


then well then he went to another man B. Wé so tu. 
B. Tuutuu. well so too 

really A. We daa taki: Adi. We, di soni an ogi. 
well then he said: Yes. Well, that 


A. taki da hén tda: We, an td pai mu- saccde 
thing is-not bad 


jéémii. 
said to him said: well, he-not get B. Wé so. 
daughters well so 


11 A peculiar phenomenon is that déé (def. article, plural) in the case of definite 
numerals alone, is pronounced unlengthened, thus as dé (def. article plural for definite 
numerals). 
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Na hén de mbéi wan paamisi. 
then they made a promise 


Tuutuu. 
really 


. Hén di womi pai wan=di gaama pai 
wan mujéémii. 

then the man got a=the headman got 
a daughter 

We so. 

well so 

We hén di 6mi pai wan womimii. 

well then the man got a son 

We so tu. 

well so too 


. Téé de ta bigi téé, na hén we di mujéé 
ta mbéi di todbi ku hén tata, fu a 
toou. 

till they became—big till, then well 
the woman makes the trouble 
with her father, to get married. 


Tuutuu. 
really 


. Hén we da di 6mi=di mujéé toou ku 
di omi. 

then well then the man=the woman 
married with the man 


We so. 

well so 

. Ma di gaama an bi ké. 

but the headman he—not wanted 

Na tuu seéi. 

not really 

. Bika a féndi taa: di émimii fu di 
étowan noo pend sémbe. 

because he found that the son of the 
other only poor man (was) 

We so tu. 

well so too 

. De pena. 

they are—poor 


Tuutuu 
really 


A. 


B. 
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Na hén wé da an bi ké. 
then well then he—not wanted 


Tuutuu, 
really 


. Na hén de toou so. 


then they married so 
We so tu. 
well so too 


. Hén de dé téé wan daka hén de géa 


matu, go waka. 
when they were to a day then they 
went to woods, went walking 
Naadé a dé ghold. 
there *tis sure 


. Hén de waka téé de wéi. 


then they walked till they tired—were 


Tuutuu. 
really 


. Hén we de sindé boo. 


then well they sat rested 
We so. 

well so 

De sindo téé wan pisi. 
they sat for a little bit 


Tuutuu,. 
really 


. Noo hén we di 6mimii kai a duumi. 


when then well the young-man fell 
asleep 

We so. 

well so 


. Nahén a buta hédi a di mujéé fitu liba. 


when then he put head on the woman 
legs 


Tuutuu. 
really 


. Téé wan pisi hén de si wan akuli 


kounu ta kib=wan akuli gaama. 
till a little bit then they saw a coolie 
king coming=a coolie headman 
We so. 
well so 
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. Na hén a taki taa: We, mujéé, mi 6 


tja i gd.12 
then when he said said: well woman, I 
go take you away 


. Naadé a dé gbodlo 


there *tis sure 


. Na hén a taki: Ad. Hén a sdka di démi 


hédi. 
when then she said: Yes. Then she 
layed-down the man—his head 
We so tu. 
well so too 


. butad a goon naadé. 


put on ground there 


. Tuutuu. 


really 


. Noo hén de go. 


now then they went 
We so. 


well so 


. De nango téé fa a longi. 


they went to how it far—became 


. Tuutuu. 


really 


. Hén di wémi ko weéki, 


then the man woke up 
We so. 


well so 


. ako si taa hén wawan too bi dé a di 


matu. 

he came see that he all alone was in 
the woods 

We so tu 

Well so too 


. Hén a waka téé a toona go na hén tata. 


then he walked till he turned go to his 
father 


Tuutuu. 
really 


A. A taki da hén tata tda: Dad mi wan 


sipi ku sipima 

he said to his father said: Give me a 
ship with shipmen 

Tu. 

really 


. Hén a da hén sipi, hén de lai boto téé 


a kaba. 
Then he gave him ship, then they 
loaded boat till it ready—was 
Tuutuu. 
really 


. Hén de go, 


then they went 
We so. 
well so 


. nango téé de déu a di kéndé. Hén a 


bigi suti kanu, 
went till they came by the village. 
Then he began shoot gun 
Tuutuu. 
really 


. suti téé kuma so noo. 


shoot till as so only 
We so tu 
well so too 


. Hén we da di 6mi an bi sai taki tda: 


Di manu u di mujéé hén ta ko dé. 

then well then the man he—not knew 
that the man of the woman he 
come there 

Na tui seépi. 

not really 


. Ma da di mujéé héna sabi. 


but then the woman when she knew 
We so. 
well so 


. Héna mbéi wan bika ku déé matodsiu 


di sipi. 
then she made a plan with the sailors 
of the ship 





12 Mi (‘I, my, mine’) can be pronounced with either high or low tone. It is mostly 
with a low tone when subject, but even then it can have a high tone for emphasis. We 
have found no other examples of emphatic high-tone. Emphasis is usually expressed by 
raising the voice register or pronouncing certain long vowels extremely protractedly. 
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We so tu. 

well so too 

. Héna taki da hén tda: Mbéi a fufiiu di 
andélu u di émi finga, 

then she said to him: Let he steal the 
ring from the man—his finger 

Tui. 

true 

. tid ké da hén. 

bring come give her 

We so tu. 

well so too 

. Hén we di é6mi ko a téla. 

Then well the man came on shore 

Tui. 

true 

. Hén a taki da di akuli kounu, 

then he said to the coolie king 

We so. 

well so 

. taki tda: A ko téi di mujéé fu hén. 

said said: he came take the woman of 
him 

Naadé a dé ghélo. 

there it is true 

. Hén di akuli gaama taki taa: We éi i 
ko téi di mujéé fu i, ndd i mbéi u 
féti ku ufangi. 

then the coolie headman said: well if 
you come take the woman of you, 
then you let us fight with broad- 
swords 

We so tu. 

well so too 

. Bika di akuli gaama sa féti ku ufangi. 

because the coolie headman could 
fight with broad-swords 

Tuutuu. 

really 

. Hén de féti téé na hén we a si taki tda 
di miii 6=a 6 wini hén gbolo. 

then they fought till is then well he 
saw that the man go=he go win 
him sure 

Naadé a dé gbolo. 

there ’tis sure 


A. 


B. 


J. VOORHOEVE 


Hén we da an fa. 

then well then he—not another way 
Tuutuu. 

really. 


. Hén a taki taa: Mbéi u tapa di féti 


then he said said: Let us stop the fight 
We so tu. 
well so too 


. Hén a go hén a taki da di mujéeé tda: 


liku i manu ko téki i. 

then he went then he said to the 
woman said: Look your man is 
—come take you 

Naadé a dé gbélé. 

there ’tis sure 


. fu un go, lai soni mbéi un go. 


so that you (both) go load things, so 
that you (both) go 

Tuutuu. 

really 


. Bika di wan ogi di i si i du ku mi aki, 


noo hén seéi ju 6 du ku di bmi. 

because the same bad that you see you 
did with me here, then that same 
you go do with the man 

Naadé a dé ghols. 

is there ’tis true 


. Di wan ogi di i di ku di émi, noo hén 


seéi ju 6 toond di ku mi. 

the same bad that you did with the 
man, now that same you go do 
with me 

Tuutuu. 

really 


. Noo ju lai manda, néo ju go. 


now you load bags, now you go 
We so. 
well so 


. Hén da sé mujéé bi dui ku manu a 


fésite kaa. 

when then so woman did with man in 
first time always 

Tuutuu. 

really 


. Di 6to kaba. 


the story is—over 
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FREE TRANSLATION 


There was once a headman who had no daughters. Then he went to another man and 
told him that he had no daughters. If his wife now should get a daughter and the other 
man a son, then the two children should marry. The other said: ‘‘Well, that is not bad.” 
Then they made a promise. Then the headman got a daughter and the other man a son. 
When they were grown up, the girl made a fuss with her father so as to marry. Then 
she married the man. But the headman did not want her to. For he found that the son 
of the other was only a poor man. They were poor. Then he was not willing. Then the 
youngsters married just the same. 

One day they went walking in the woods. They went on until they were tired. Then 
they went and sat down to rest. He laid his head in the woman’s lap. After a while they 
saw a Hindustani king coming. He said: ‘“‘Well, woman, I will take you away.”’ She 
agreed and laid the man’s head on the ground. Then they walked away, far away. 

Then the man woke up and saw that he was all alone in the woods. Then he returned 
to his father and said to his father: ‘Give me a ship with a crew.”’ He gave him a ship. 
They loaded the boat and set off. They sailed on till they came to the village of the 
Hindustani king. Then he began to fire his guns, to shoot I don’t know how. But the 
king did not know that the woman’s husband had come. However, the woman knew it 
well. She made an arrangement with the sailors from the ship that they should steal 
the man’s ring and come and bring it to her. 

When the man came on shore, he said to the Hindustani king that he had come to 
fetch his wife. The Hindustani king said: ‘‘Well, if you have come to fetch your wife, 
let us fight with broad-swords.”’ For the Hindustani king could fight well with the 
broad-sword. They fought till he saw that the man was certainly going to win. There 
was nothing to do about it. Then he said: “‘Let’s stop fighting.”” Then he went to the 
woman and said: ‘‘Look, your husband has come to fetch you. Pack your things and 
go away with him. For the evil that you have done with me, you will also do with your 
husband, and the evil that you have done with your husband, that you will also do 
with me. Pack your bags and go away.” 

So did all the women with men in former times. The story is over. 


P.O.B. 808 
Paramaribo, Suriname 
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Toneme Representation in Mazatec 


Orthography 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In devising a practical orthography for use in teaching Mazatecs! to 
read and write their own language, a major problem has been the choice 
of symbols for the tonemes. Early materials in the Huautla dialect of 
Mazatec were written with accent diacritics: ‘high’ was written with acute 
accent (°), ‘semi-high’ was written with macron (~), ‘semi-low’ was un- 
marked, and ‘low’ was written with grave accent (~). In §2 five severe 
difficulties encountered in the use of this orthography are described in 
detail. 

Because of the inadequacies of the diacritics, an orthography of small 
superior numerals was eventually adopted: ‘high’ ('), ‘semi-high’ (2), 
‘semi-low’ (+), ‘low’ (4). This is essentially the orthography that has been 
used in technical publications, but with one difference: in writing clusters 
of tones the customary hyphen between the tones was omitted,” e.g., a 


1 Mazatec is an Amerindian language of Southern Mexico. Two dialects are used as 
a basis for this article: that spok 1 in Huautla de Jiménez, and that spoken in San 
Miguel Soyaltepec. Both dialects have four register tonemes: high, semi-high, semi-low, 
and low. But they differ considerably in patterns of tone clustering, and especially in 
the matter of tone sandhi. The Soyaltepec dialect has an elaborate tone sandhi while 
the Huautla dialect has almost none. For descriptions of the Huautla dialect, see 
Kenneth L. Pike and Eunice Victoria Pike, ‘“‘Immediate Constituents of Mazateco 
Syllables,”’ International Journal of American Linguistics XIII (1947), 78-91; Kenneth 
L. Pike, Tone Languages: A Technique for Determining the Number and Type of Pitch 
Contrasts in a Language, with Studies in Tonemic Substitution and Fusion (Ann Arbor: 
1948), Chapter 8. For a description of the tonemes of the Soyaltepec dialect, see Eunice 
V. Pike, ‘‘Tonally Differentiated Allomorphs in Soyaltepec Mazatec,”’ International 
Journal of American Linguistics XXII (1956), 57-71. See also my paper, ‘Native 
Reactions to Words and Tones in Mazatec,”’ Word XIV (1958), 338-345. 

2 The dropping of the hyphen from tone clusters has the advantage of compactness 
which is important in the preparation of quantities of literacy materials. It also elimi- 
nates potential confusion with the hyphen which is used to mark enclitics. 
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cluster of ‘low’ plus ‘semi-low’ is written 43 rather than 4-3. In §3 the 
advantages of the numeral orthography are discussed in specific contrast 
to the difficulties of the diacritic system. 


2. ACCENT DIACRITICS 


The system of accent diacritics was used in materials prepared before 
1952.3 These materials were used in a wide range of informal situations to 
teach preliterate and semi-literate Mazatecs—both children and adults— 
to read their own language. From this experience, five serious difficulties 
in the use of accent diacritics as a tone orthography became apparent. 

(1) The first difficulty with the use of diacritics was that the acute 
accent used for Mazatec high tone was confused with the acute accent 
used for Spanish stress. In Mazatec orthography stress is not written, 
since its occurrence is predictable in terms of word space and hyphen, 
which are written:4 e.g., [Sa4*?nda‘*na‘*] Sa*?Pnta*na* ‘mother chicken’, 
[Sa4Pnda‘na‘ti!] Sa*Pnta* na*ti! ‘chicken this morning’, [§a4nda‘na‘4] 
§a*?ta*-na* ‘my chicken’.5 People who were ab:: to read some Spanish 
tended to equate the high tone mark with stress. Such misreading of stress 
for tone resulted in occasional errors such as reading tikhine as ti34 
khi3ne> ‘the boy eats’ instead of ti'!khi3ne} ‘he is eating’. Such errors were 
infrequent, but even readers who did not make them in reading expressed 
irritation with an orthography which used acute accent to mark something 
other than stress. 

(2) The second difficulty with the use of diacritics was the fact that 
most Mazatec readers had difficulty in distinguishing between the acute 
accent, the grave accent, and the macron. At least two factors were in- 
volved: In the first place, in teaching the pupils to distinguish (“) and (~) 
we experienced the same difficulty as in teaching the distinction between 
such reverse pairs as } and d, or such similar pairs as n and #. Confusion 
between such pairs was frequent with beginning pupils and sometimes 
persisted even when they had attained a fair degree of fluency. It is worthy 
of note that this same difficulty with reverse pairs or similarity has long 
been a recognized problem in the teaching of reading in English. It is also 


3 By Eunice V. Pike and George and Florence Hansen Cowan, all of the Summer 
Institut > of Linguistics. 

4 This is a practical device and is not intended to imply anything as to the phonemic 
Status of stress and/or juncture, etc. 

5 Here and in all the examples cited I use the technical rather than the practical 
orthography for the segmental phonemes, in order that the reader’s attention may focus 
more readily on the problem of tone orthography. 

w.—2 
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worthy of note that the distinction between (°) and (~) sometimes causes 
confusion for beginning students of linguistics as well. 

Furthermore, the concept of ‘high’ and ‘low’ tone which led to the 
choice of (“) to represent ‘high’ and (~) to represent ‘low’ is foreign to 
Mazatec speech habits. Mazatecs speak of tone, and of singing, in terms 
of ‘thin’ and ‘thick’, so that in two part singing the soprano is called ‘thin 
voice’ and the alto is called ‘thick voice’. As a result, even when a Mazatec 
pupil learned to distinguish the acute accent from the grave, as marks, he 
still had difficulty in learning which mark referred to which tone. The 
help usually given to an American linguistic student—‘the mark goes up 
for high and down for low’—did not help the Mazatec. 

Two solutions to the problem of teaching people to differentiate the 
accent diacritics were suggested: the use of arrows instead of the usual 
diacritics, e.g., (7 ) and (\ ); or the use of macron at different levels, e.g, 
(~) ‘high’, (-) ‘semi-high’, (—) ‘semi-low’, (_) ‘low’. Neither of these systems 
was tried in Mazatec since neither offered a solution to the basic problem 
that ‘high’, ‘low’, ‘up’, and ‘down’ are not Mazatec ways of conceptualizing 
tone. 

(3) The third difficulty with the use of diacritics was the fact that there 
is no name for them in that language. In an early attempt to distinguish 
between acute and grave, the following phrases were used: koi} Si} nka? 
kha’ ‘that which is slanted’ and koi} Si3 whi2he4 ‘that which goes down’. 
For greater accuracy other, longer descriptive phrases were also tried, 
but none of these proved to be an efficient or effective means of referring 
to the diacritics in teaching. As long as they were used there continued to 
be severe problems in discussing them. 

(4) The fourth difficulty with the use of diacritics was that pupils did 
not equate instances of the same vowel with different tone diacritics as 
segmentally the same. Pupils who learned to read si as in the word siné 
‘yellow’ were frequently unable to respond correctly to si in tisité ‘he is 
dancing’. They either asked the teacher, “‘What does this say?’’ or they 
guessed wildly, “‘sa, ti, no’’. From this we concluded that the pupils were 
responding to each diacritic difference as a segmental difference. This 
appeared to us as a reasonable error, since we had deliberately taught 


them to distinguish such letters as i and ¢ on the basis of diacritics not | 


greatly different from those used for tone. 


(5) The fifth difficulty in the use of diacritics was the symbolizing of : 


tone clusters in syllables with a single vowel, e.g., Pa24ni3 ‘why’, ti* 


‘cooking pot’. We considered three ways in which these tone clusters | 


might be written with diacritics: 
(a) The diacritic for the first tone of the cluster might be written over 
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the vowel, with the diacritic for the second tone written over a following 
empty space, e.g., Pd’ni ‘why’. If, however, only three of the four tones 
are written, the unmarked tone could not be read when it would occur 
over empty space, and ambiguities would result, e.g., both ki3si43sa! ‘he 
worked’ and kisi43§a13 ‘I worked’ would be written kisisd. This could be 
remedied by writing the fourth tone, say (') for ‘semi-low’: kisi!sd, kisi'§d'. 

We reasoned, however, that if three diacritics presented a major problem 
in teaching, the adding of a fourth would make the problem worse rather 
than better. 

(b) Tone clusters might be written by fusing the diacritics so that one 
mark could be put over each vowel. This would require the use of four 
diacritics, and would appear as follows: ani ‘why’ 17 ‘cooking pot’, kisisa 
‘he worked’, kisis@ ‘I worked’. Such a system would be exceedingly 
complicated. Nine such fused characters would be required to symbolize 
the clusters of two tones which occur in the Huautla dialect: 13/4, 14A, 
217, 2377, 247\, 31% 321, 34K, 42, 43N. In addition to these 
there would need to be special characters for the clusters of three tones 
which occur. 

It was obvious to us that such a system was impractical since it could 
not be printed with standard linotypes or typewriters. It was also obvious 
that if the simple grave and acute accents presented problems in teaching, 
a system of this complexity was completely out of the question from a 
pedagogical point of view. 

(c) A third possible solution was the doubling—as a purely ortho- 
graphic device—of the vowel on which a tone cluster occurs: e.g., dani 
‘why’, tii ‘cooking pot’, kisii§da ‘I worked’. This solution retained the 
advantages of symbolizing only three of the four phonemic tones, while 
avoiding both the problems of zero tone on zero vowel and the com- 
plexity of the fused characters. With some inconsistencies this was the 
orthography used in the Huautla dialect. 

Even this solution ; -oved to have a difficulty: the pupils evidenced 
considerable confusion in responding to graphically nonidentical syllables 
as signaling the same segmental phonemes; e.g., having learned to read fi 
‘boy’, they were confused by fii as in tii ‘cooking pot’. 


3. NUMERAL ORTHOGRAPHY 


The numeral orthography was used in materials prepared for the 
Huautla dialect since 1951. These, like the earlier Huautla materials, have 
been widely used in informal teaching situations. In addition, in 1953-54 
we collaborated with the Instituto Nacional Indigenista (INI, a Mexican 
Government agency) in the preparation of reading materials for the 
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Soyaltepec dialect. These materials were used in a formal classroom 
situation for teaching the first contingent of bilingual teachers to read and 
write Mazatec.© From these experiences the advantages of the numeral 
orthography became apparent. 

(1) The first difficulty in the use of diacritics was confusion with 
Spanish accent. The numeral orthography met this difficulty in that there 
is no similarity between the superior numerals and the acute accent. The 
Mazatecs who had previously objected to the accent diacritics because of 
their similarity to Spanish stress voiced no objection at all to the numerals, 

(2) The second difficulty in the use of diacritics was the mistaking of 
very similar symbols for each other by Mazatecs learning to read. The 
number orthography met this difficulty in that the numerals are suffi- 
ciently diverse in form that they were not confused with each other. 
Furthermore, the problem of ‘high’ and ‘low’ versus ‘thin’ and ‘thick’ 
was completely bypassed in the use of the numerals. No effort was made 
to equate the numerals with any particular conceptualization of tone; 


6 The Miguel Aleman Dam, then under construction, was designed to flood an area 
in which a large number of Indians (Mazatec, Mixtec, Chinantec, and others) lived. 
The INI carried on an extensive educational program in connection with the relocation 
of these people. The original plan was for bilingual teachers to teach the children to 
read and write both their own language, and later, Spanish. Due to dialect divergence 
within the area, however, there were severe technical difficulties in carrying out this 
program with the Mazatecs. 

Three Mazatec dialects were involved: the Huautla dialect spoken by most residents 
of San José Independéncia and its dependencies; the Soyaltepec dialect spoken by 
residents of San Miguel Soyaltepec and its dependencies; and the Ixcatlan dialect 
spoken by residents of San Pedro Ixcatlan and its dependencies. These dialects are more 
or less mutually intelligible but differ sharply in detail, especially in the tone structure. 

The teaching program was set up as a single administrative unit, and all the ma- 
terials were in the Soyaltepec dialect. This meant that instruction in all schools had to 
be in Soyaltepec dialect regardless of the speech habits of either pupils or teachers. 
The difficulties of this arrangement were illustrated by the first group of potential 
teachers; this group included four who were monolingual in Spanish, one Mixtec, two 
speakers of the Huautla dialect, six speakers of Ixcatlan dialect, and only seven who 
were native speakers of the dialect of the reading materials—the Soyaltepec dialect. 
The effectiveness of the teaching materials and methods was demonstrated by the fact 
that—except for the two Huautla students who entered the class late—the entire 
heterogeneous group learned to read and write Soyaltepec Mazatec, even to reading 
the tone correctly. However, the difficulties for the non-Soyaltepec speaker teaching 
these materials seemed insuperable, and the program was discontinued in favor of the 
use of Spanish even for beginning instruction. 

This same problem can be expected wherever education in diverse dialects is 
attempted as a single unit project. The remedy lies in separate materials, teaching staffs, 
and classes for each sharply different dialect, so that each teacher is teaching the dialect 
he speaks to pupils who are also native speakers of the same dialect. 
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rather each numeral was equated directly with the tone of a sample single 
syllable word: ¢Pa! ‘father-in-law’, thyq? ‘they stand’, Sa3 ‘tiger’, co 
‘animal’. 

(3) The third difficulty in the use of diacritics was the lack of con- 
venient name labels. The number orthography met this difficulty in that 
the numerals have familiar names in both Mazatec and Spanish. There 
was no special effort required for the teaching of the names and forms of 
the numerals since these were taught to all beginning pupils for finding 
pages, use in arithmetic, etc. Pupils who could already read some Spanish 
knew the numerals, and needed only to be taught their function as an 
orthography for tone. 

(4) The fourth difficulty in the use of diacritics was the pupil’s inability 
to equate two instances of the same vowel with different tone diacritics 
as segmentally the same. The number orthography met this difficulty in 
that the numerals written after the vowel in each syllable were never 
mistaken for part of the vowel symbol. 

(5) The fifth difficulty in the use of diacritics was the symbolizing of 
tone clusters in syllables with a single vowel. The numeral orthography 
met this difficulty in that clusters of two and three tones can be symbolized 
as easily and smoothly as single tones, e.g., thj! ‘there are’, ti42 ‘cooking 
pot’, va*3ntia*23 ‘I travel’. The numeval orthography is simple, requiring 
only four symbols all of which are available on all standard linotypes and 
typewriters. They add no burden of additional elements to be memorized. 
Their use does not require the distortion of syllable shapes. 

In addition to meeting the difficulties of a system of diacritics, the 
numeral orthography has two further advantages of its own: 

First, the numerals serve to clearly mark syllable divisions. We have 
observed on many occasions that a pupil could read a long word more 
easily if the word were broken into syllables. 

Second, the numerals constitute a system sufficiently separate from the 
segmental system that the tune symbolized by the numerals can be hum- 
med or whistled apart from the segmental material. We observed that the 
pupils who practised reading tone apart from segmental content made 
faster progress in tone reading on the whole than those who did not. 

Among the objections raised to the use of numerals was the suggestion 
that the numerals might be a drag on the reading speed of fluent readers. 
In practice I did not find this to be so. There was no observable difference 
in the reading rates of fluent readers using the diacritic orthography and 
equally fluent readers using the numeral orthography. 

It was also objected that Mazatecs would be ashamed of the numeral 
orthography because it is so different from the prestige language, Spanish. 
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On the contrary, without exception the Mazatecs who used material with 
the numeral orthography were pleased with it. They recognized their tone 
system as being different from Spanish and expressed pleasure that it 
could be symbolized. 

It was also suggested that non-Mazatecs, both in the area and complete 
outsiders, would object to the use of the numeral orthography. If the non- 
Mazatecs in the immediate area objected, their influence might well 
prejudice their Mazatec neighbors against the materials. Within our 
experience the reverse was true. Spanish speaking merchants and school 
teachers who had some contact with the Mazatecs and had an interest 
in their language were enthusiastic about the new orthography. It was well 
received by the very people who criticized the diacritics most severely. 

Some criticism has been made by persons who were completely outside 
the Mazatec area. These people had not actually seen the eperiment in 
operation, and had not had a full explanation of the tone system. They 
objected for aesthetic reasons, or because they supposed that the sym- 
bolizing of tone was unnecessary. Some persons were also disturbed by 
the tone clusters because they read the tone sequence 423, for example, 
as four hundred twenty-three, and supposed that there were that many 
separate tones, not realizing that this numeral in the practical orthography 
represents a tone glide involving three tone levels. 

The numeral orthography thus represents a highly satisfactory solution 
to severe problems on a practical pedagogical level. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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The Directive Function of Speech in 


Development and Dissolution 


Part II: Dissolution of the Regulative Function of 
Speech in Pathological States of the Brain* 


I 


Since Hughlings Jackson, almost one hundred years ago, first called 
attention to the problem of the “‘dissolution”’ of speech, the pathology of 
speech processes has occupied an important place in clinical and psycho- 
linguistic research. However, while the study of disturbances of the 
phonetic, morphological, syntactic, and semantic aspects of speech is 
reflected in many hundreds of publications dealing with the problems of 
aphasia,! the disturbance of the pragmatic or directive function of speech 
in pathological states of the brain has hardly been the object of investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless, the study of such disturbances deserves to occupy a 
leading place in the effort to understand the “dissolution” of mental 
activity in pathological conditions. 

In order that the system of connections that arises on the basis of speech 
efficiently determine further activity, it is not enough that the information 
carried by speech reach the subject. A number of further conditions must 
be fulfilled; important among them is the maintenance of the strength, 
the equilibrium, and the mobility of the neural processes which determine 
the flow of higher neural activity. 

If one of these conditions is disturbed, the directive function of speech 
connections may suffer substantially. The system of connections which 
has arisen on the basis of speech may either become pathologically 


*Part I, “‘Development of the Directive Function of Speech in Early Childhood,” 
appeared in the preceding issue of Word (1959, pp. 341-352). 

1 We have dwelled on these problems in detail elsewhere; cf. Luria (1947, 19585). 
References are fully identified at the end of this article. 
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weakened, so that its directive influence is rapidly extinguished; or it may 
become pathologically inert, so that the switch to a new system of con- 
nections, replacing the previous ones, is impossible; or, finally, a change 
in the equilibrium of stimulating and inhibiting processes, which so 
commonly arises in pathological states of the brain, can actually cause the 
directive influence of speech connections to become sharply handicapped. 
Can we forget those patients with a distinctly expressed neurosis in whom 
the conservation of information received through speech does not guaran- 
tee the conservation of that organized, ‘“‘voluntary”’ character of behavior 
which is typical of normals? Consequently we have every reason to expect 
that pathological states of the brain which are accompanied by a dis- 
turbance in the strength of neural processes, their equilibrium, and their 
mobility, will produce conditions which will be patently reflected not only 
in the significance and communicative aspects of speech, but also in the 
realization of its directive function. 

But there is a still more significant reason for investigating speech dis- 
turbances caused by brain pathology. Everything we know about the 
complex structure of the human cerebrum warrants the belief that the 
relation between all the aforementioned aspects of speech activity— 
semantic, syntactic, and pragmatic (directive)—is preserved in unequal 
measure in different forms of brain pathology, and we expect that the 
disturbances of the process of analysis of information carried by speech 
and of the realization of its directive influence will not always proceed in 
parallel. In other words, we may expect that pathological states of the 
brain may bring about a disturbance of different links of that chain of 
processes which enable man to obtain an adequate picture of his environ- 
ment and correctly to regulate his mental activity. Hence an analysis of 
the changes in speech connections under pathological conditions of the 
brain wil! reveal to us new possibilities for investigating the structure and 
the dynamics of the directive function of speech, with which we are now 
concerned. 

Let us pass on to the relevant facts. 


I 


We begin our analysis with those cases in which the directive influence 
of speech appears to be blocked in its executive link so that the informa- 
tion, which reaches the patient fully, seems to be completely incapable of 
determining his subsequent activity, but in which certain circumstances 
may completely eliminate this defect. 

Over thirty years ago we had occasion to carry out a series of experi- 
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ments on patients affected by Parkinson’s disease.? In these cases, lesions 
in the subcortical motor centers soon make it impossible to evoke vol- 
untary movement by verbal instructions. The injured subcortical apparatus 
excites repeated tonic responses, and the pathologically perseverating 
tension of all muscles is an obstacle to the execution of the instruction. It 
is easy to imagine such a difficulty in carrying out a voluntary movement 
if one briefly tenses all the muscles of one hand and then tries to move it 
without relaxing the tension. 

However, the difference in the cases of Parkinsonism lies in the fact 
that the cortical motor apparatus remains fully intact. Consequently, 
if the center of gravity of the motor act is shifted to cortical mechanisms 
and the influence of subcortical components is thus removed, or at least 
diminished, it is again possible for the patient to execute the movement. 
And it is for this reason that a patient with Parkinson’s syndrome who is 
unable to execute extended automatic movement dependent on sub- 
cortical mechanisms, easily carries out movements in response to external 
conventional signals which are effected at the cortical level. 

This can be demonstrated by means of a simple experiment. A patient 
is asked to beat a simple rhythm with his finger. After 20 to 30 seconds 
his movements will begin to be extinguished, the general tension of the 
muscles will rise sharply, and the movement will stop. The patient is then 
asked to beat his finger in response to the verbal signals, ““Now! Now!” 
This task, which is dependent on the cortical level of regulation, is com- 
pletely accessible to him, and the movement can be continued for some 
time. Next, the patient’s movement is tied even more closely to his speech 
system by attaching a symbolic function to his movements. He is asked to 
reply to the experimenter’s questions by beating out the necessary numbers 
with his finger. If we then ask him, “‘How many wheels on a car?” or 
“How many points on a compass?” we see that the same patient who had 
failed in the previous experiment and could not automatically strike the 
table with his fingers even two or three times, easily begins to do so, 
switching his movements into his speech system and subordinating them 
to the complex dynamic constellation of cortical connections. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how distinctively the preserved 
directive function of speech connections is thus brought out. This function 
overcomes the inertia of neural processes which arose as a result of injury 
to the subcortical motor apparatus. 

The discovery of this phenomenon served as the beginning of a whole 
series of investigations concerning the functional compensation for 


2The data of these experiments were first published in our book, The Nature of 
Human Conflicts (Luria 1932). 
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defects arising from brain injuries.3 But the experiment may not seem 
convincing enough. After all, it may be objected, the lesion is here re- 
stricted to subcortical connections, while the cortex is completely intact. 
Can the directive function of speech be maintained in cases where the 
cortex itself is in a pathological state? 

This question is answered by a series of experiments conducted by E. 
D. Homskaja (1956, 1958), nearly thirty years after the above-mentioned 
observations had been made. 

The cerebro-asthenic syndrome is clinically well known. After an 
infectious illness or a trauma to the brain, the cortex frequently passes 
into a pathological state characterized by stimulational weakness. The 
strength of neural processes appears to be weakened, and the equilibrium 
of the basic neural processes is affected. Particularly severe is the impair- 
ment of the most complex processes of active inhibition; every frustration, 
no matter how small, is manifested in the diffusion of an excited, irritated 
state. Educators in children’s clinics and in special schools are familiar 
with children who react with excitement to every difficulty and are unable 
to refrain from excessive agitated movements even when the teacher asks 
them to control themselves. 

What has been said is enough to warrant the assumption that in these 
children the directive function of speech traces is impaired; the informa- 
tion of the prohibitory command of the teacher is fully perceived by them, 
but it does not achieve the required effect. 

Let us follow this weakening of the directive function of speech traces 
in special experiments. A cerebro-asthenic child, seated before a signal 
device, is given a rubber bulb and is asked to press the bulb at every flash 
of a red light and to refrain from pressing it at every flash of a blue light.* 
If these signals are presented slowly, with relatively substantial intervals 
between them, the child of 9 to 12 years can carry out the task without 
difficulty and without error. However, if the signals are made shorter and 
the intervals between them are reduced so that the flashes come at a 
rapid pace, the situation changes radically. Then the child, though he 
remembers well what he is supposed to do, turns out to be incapable of 
carrying out his task, and in response to the rapidly presented blue 
(inhibitory) signal he impulsively presses the bulb, often accompanying 
these excessive pressings with a delayed reaction, “Oops!” or with the 
exclamation, “‘Wrong again! . . .”” The inhibitory processes in the cortex 
of such a child are so weak, and the excitatory ones so easily diffused, that 


3 Luria (1948). An English translation is in preparation. 


4 The procedure of such an experiment was described in detail in Part I of this article; 
see Word XV (1959), 348. 
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the traces of the verbal instruction cannot overcome the pathological 
state of the child’s neurodynamics and adequately direct his behavior. 
Consequently, the directive function of the verbal traces is substantially 
impaired in such children. 

But can we not strengthen this directive function in some way and thus 
compensate for the defects of the child’s neurodynamics ? 

Let us return to the experiments which we have already described,° 
tracing the evolution of the directive function of speech. We replace the 
motor response to the red signal by a verbal response, “‘(Press) now!’’ and 
we ask the child to reply to every blue (inhibitory) signal with the words 
“Don’t (press)!”’ 

The verbal responses of a child with the cerebro-asthenic syndrome 
suffer from the impairment of his neurodynamics considerably less than 
do his motor processes. Therefore a child who responds with many 
impulsive movements is able to avoid giving incorrect, impulsive, verbal 
responses completely. Could we not utilize this fact in order to compensate 
the defects of his motor processes by means of his own speech? 

For this purpose, the motor and verbal responses of the child may be 
united. The child is asked, at the appearance of every red flash, to say 
“Press!’’ and to press the bulb, but at the appearance of every blue flash 
to say “‘Don’t!”’ and to refrain from pressing it. These experiments, 
conducted by E. D. Homskaja, showed to what degree the immediate 
directive influence of loud speech is intact in these children. When the 
verbal and motor responses were unified, it became evident that the 
child’s own verbal commands were directing his motor responses, and in 
these “‘unified’’ experiments the impulsive motor reactions to inhibitory 
signals disappeared almost completely. The directive function was here 
characteristically played not by the innervation of the verbal reaction itself, 
but by that system of selective connections which stand behind the word. 
When Homskaja replaced the child’s own selective commands, ‘‘Press!”’ 
and “Don’t press!”, by monotonous repetition of “‘I see! I see!” at the 
appearance of every signal, no directive influence of speech on the flow 
of motor reaction was obtained. The external speech activity of the child, 
intact in its neurodynamic peculiarities and in its complex semantic 
structure, retained its directive function as well, and it was this circum- 
stance that made it possible to draw upon the child’s own speech as a 
means of compensating for the defects in its behavior. 


Il 


But there are also cases of pathological brain states in which a massive 
impairment of neurodynamic processes affects the speech system as well, 


5 Word XV (1959), 349. 
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and the directive role of speech then becomes deeply impaired. The 
strength, equilibrium, and particularly the mobility of neural processes 
in these cases turn out to be pathologically altered to such an extent that 
the norma! flow of the speech processes themselves, and the normal 
organization of the connections which are based on them, are profoundly 
disturbed. 

One set of instances can be found in connection with oligophrenia. The 
form of deep mental retardation bearing this label develops as a rule after 
inflammation, intoxication, or trauma affecting the child’s brain even at 
the fetal stage, at the time of birth, or in very early childhood. 

The profound retardation of such children is manifested in the entire 
organization of their complex neural activity, but as was shown in special 
investigations (Lubovskij, 1956; MeSéerjakov, 1956, 1958; Pevzner, 1956; 
and others), the damage is greatest in those forms of neural organization 
which are the basis of speech activity or which are achieved by means of 
speech. 

These children form complex temporary connections with difficulty, 
and find it especially hard to carry out those operations of abstraction and 
generalization which are accomplished by means of speech. Consequently 
the information which reaches them is greatly reduced, and its organization 
is simplified. A newly established connection is easily destroyed under the 
influence of external agents (or “‘noise”’). However, if a system of connec- 
tions does become consolidated, it becomes pathologically inert and almost 
incapable of being restructured (Luria, 1956, 1958a; Pevzner, 1956). It is 
particularly characteristic of these children that the dynamics of neural 
processes underlying speech activity are in their case impaired not less, 
but more than the dynamics of neural processes which are materialized in 
simpler sensori-motor reactions. 

Can speech, under these circumstances, retain that directive function 
on which we drew when we wanted to compensate for the functional 
defects of children with cerebro-asthenic syndromes? Experiments have 
answered this question in the negative. 

A child with oligophrenia is subjected to the experiment previously 
carried out to demonstrate the intactness of the directive function of 
speech in cerebro-asthenic children, but under somewhat modified 
circumstances. An oligophrenic child aged ten to twelve with a profound 
form of mental retardation is asked to press a bulb in response to a red 
flash and to refrain from pressing it in response to a blue flash. After the 
habit, following a certain amount of drill (of course, with the signals 
being slowly presented), is sufficiently well established, we try to re- 
structure it. This time the child is asked to change the previous condition 
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and to respond to every bdiue signal by a motor reaction, but to refrain 
from any movement at a red signal. 

Experiments have shown (Lubovskij, 1956, et al.) that this task, so 
simple for a normal child (or even for the cerebro-asthenic children 
described above), is often beyond the powers of a child with severe 
oligophrenia. At first he correctly follows the new verbal instruction, but 
he retains it only for a short time, and if the experiment is interrupted by 
a brief pause or if some sharp extraneous signal is introduced, the directive 
influence of the new instruction is destroyed and the child begins inertly to 
carry out the old system of connections, pressing at red flashes and 
refraining from pressing at blue flashes. 

Can we draw on the child’s own speech in order to overcome this 
pathological inertia in the way we utilized it with the cerebro-asthenics ? 
All attempts to resort to the oligophrenic child’s own speech reactions 
have resulted in failure. 

In the experiments of Lubovskij (1956), Homskaja (1956), and Marci- 
novskaja (1958), a child was asked to replace his motor reactions by verbal 
ones, replying, according to the changed verbal instructions, “‘Don’t 
press!” to every red signal and ‘‘Press!’’ to every blue one. While the child 
with the cerebro-asthenic syndrome had found no difficulty in such a 
restructuring of verbal responses, a child with profound oligophrenia 
often stumbled over this task. Having learned, in the first experiment, 
correctly to answer “‘Press!’’ to a red signal, and ‘“‘Don’t press!”’ to a blue 
one, these children were unable to restructure their verbal responses 
afresh and obstinately retained the old pattern even under the new con- 
ditions. 

The inertia of neural processes which is typical of the speech activity of 
these children, also produces additional difficulties. Having begun to say 
“Press!”? and “Don’t press!’’, our subjects would continue inertly to 
repeat the alternation of these two verbal responses, regardless of the 
signals presented to them. Here meaningful speech was replaced by a 
mechanical stereotype, and its ~ omplex functions had decayed. 

To the question whether such inert speech, which easily turns into a 
mechanical stereotype, can play a directive role, experiments have also 
given a negative answer. A child with profound oligophrenia is handed a 
bulb and is asked, in unifying his motor and verbal reactions, to respond 
to every blue signal by ‘‘Press!”’ and at the same time to press a bulb, but 
at a red flash to say ‘“‘Don’t press!”’ and to refrain from pressing the bulb. 

Marcinovskaja’s observations (1958) have shown that many severe 
oligophrenes find this task completely unattainable. While they respond 
to the signal verbally, they completely cease to press the bulb; or else, 
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reacting by a movement, they cease to respond verbally. Even if the co- 
ordination of speech and movement is possible for such a child, his 
stunted, inert speech is still unable to play a directive role. Accompanying 
his movements by inert verbal reactions which easily get stuck and lose 
their meaning, the child, instead of improving, worsens his motor re- 
actions. 

It is evident that the directive function of speech is deeply impaired in 
these cases. 

It is interesting that in the experiments with oligophrenia, speech turns 
out to be dynamically affected even in its contentive, meaningful function. 
When, for example, in MeSterjakov’s experiments (1958) an oligophrene 
was asked to define the meaning of words presented to him by the labels 
“living” and “‘non-living”’ he did this only for a relatively short time, and 
as soon as the experimenter twice repeated the alternation of these terms 
(“‘living—not living, living—not living’), the child’s further effort at 
classifying the named objects decayed into an inertly alternating repetition 
of these two responses. The profound impairmert of the dynamics of 
neural processes—and particularly of their mobility—deprives the word 
of its significative as well as of its directive role. 

It is apparent how different this form of brain pathology is from that 
described above and how profoundly the speech processes may suffer 
when their neurodynamic basis is affected. 


IV 


The two illustrations just adduced have shown that pathological states 
of the brain may bring about an impairment of the verbal system of 
connections in various of its links, and that while in some cases the 
directive function of speech may remain relatively intact, in others it is 
grossly affected. 

In both illustrations presented so far we were dealing with the general 
disturbance of cortical function—though unequal, to be sure, in type and 
extent. 

But might we not take one further step and attempt to discover whether 
the several divisions and zones of the cortex have a differential connection 
with the directive role of speech process? May we not expect that injury 
to some parts of the cortex might produce a substantial impairment in 
the reception of information carried by s»eech, while the injury to other 
sectors will affect the speech process in other links, leaving the reception 
of speech messages relatively intact, but causing a disturbance of its 
directive function? Every discovery in this domain would be significant 
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for the further analysis of the structure of speech processes and for the 
investigation of their underlying cerebral mechanisms. 

Elsewhere (Luria 1947, et al.) we have already discussed the fact that 
a lesion of limited areas of the cortex may cause the subject to be incapable 
of controlling the phonetic, lexical, and logical-grammatical code of his 
'»nguage. The role played in this process by the temporal regions of the 
cortex, with their function of auditory analysis, and the parieto-occipital 
region of the cortex, which makes it possible to realize simultaneous 
syntheses (basically spatial ones), is well known. 

Do all these lesions at the same time produce an impairment of the 
directive function of speech, or can we find cases in which the phonetic, 
lexical, and logical-grammatical structure of speech is preserved while its 
directive role is impaired ? 

We are still at the very beginning of this investigation, but the facts 
obtained so far already suggest a basis for an answer to this question. 

Lesions in those sections of the cortex which reflect and elaborate 
exteroceptive information or, to use a label of I. P. Pavlov’s, the cortical 
sections of the analyzers of the external world, inevitably produce an 
impairment in the perception of whole visual-spatial or auditory structures 
and make far more difficult the deciphering of those complex phonetic, 
lexical, and sometimes even logical-grammatical codes on which human 
speech is based. However, while they affect the phasic or semantic aspects 
of speech, they do not necessarily disturb its directive role. 

We have had the opportunity to observe many scores of patients whose 
analysis and synthesis of visual images was disturbed, who recognized 
visually presented complex objects with difficulty, and for whom visual 
information was so reduced that they could simultaneously perceive only 
one visual unit. However, they carried out a process of organized search, 
pursuing individual fragments, directing their activity to the task which 
had been verbally formulated for them—and, collecting the pieces of 
visual information thus obtained into a system of meaningful connections 
secured by speech, they compensated for the defects of their receptor 
apparatus.°® 

We have had the opportunity, too, to observe numerous cases in which 
the impairment of the analysis and synthesis of the phonemic structure 
of language resulting from lesions in the temporal regions of the cortex, 
deprives the patient of his ability to perceive speech addressed to him, 
but by shifting to an analysis of speech sounds with the support of a 

6 A case of this type is analyzed in detail in our article on the mechanisms of visual 


perception in persons with lesions in the occipito-parietal areas of the brain, to appear 
in Brain in 1959, 
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visually perceived oral image, the patients were able to perform this task 
and to compensate for their defects to a certain extent. 

We have observed a great number of cases in which, as a result of 
lesions in the parieto-temporal cortex the patient was unable to synthesize 
the signals into one structural whole and to grasp complex logical- 
grammatical constructions; but such patients successfully replaced their 
impaired simultaneous synthesis by consistent consecutive syntheses of 
separate elements of information being put in. With the support of 
auxiliary means, such patients effected the reception of this information 
by other, roundabout ways. 

In all these cases’? the impairment connected with the input of in- 
formation was successfully compensated for by the intact state of more 
complex and higher levels. It is enough to see the perseverance with which 
patients of this type carry out their tasks and work on themselves, to 
realize that the directive function of those neural connections which have 
arisen on the basis of speech is preserved in them. 

Analogous facts could be observed in those patients who had lesions 
in the regions of the cortex related to effector processes, i.e. to the output 
of speech. 

We have had numerous occasions to observe patients in whom lesions 
in the premotor zone of the cortex produced complete inability to form a 
well automatized motor habit, and who, for example, were unable to beat 
out a rhythm such as -- --- ——- - - However, if we added speech to the 
implementation of this task and asked the patient to dictate to himself, 
““One, two—one, two, three” or to say to himself, “‘Strong, strong, weak, 
weak, weak,” or even to give himself auxiliary symbolic support by means 
of speech (one such patient imagined a row consisting of two large cannon 
and three small machine guns), the task, based on the system of directive 
connections arising on the basis of speech, was successfully achieved. 

In all these cases, lesions in specific areas of the brain bring about a 
noticeable impairment in the analysis and synthesis of visual, auditory, or 
proprioceptive signals, and sometimes cause severe defects in the de- 
coding of speech, but they do not affect the directive function of speech. 

There arises the question as to whether there are also opposite cases, 
in which the external organization of speech codes remains intact while 
the directive function of speech is affected. This problem was thoroughly 
analyzed in our laboratory. Despite the fact that these investigations are 
still in their infancy, there are already enough facts at our disposal to 
suggest that this type of dissociation is indeed possible. 


7 Analyzed in detail in Luria (1947, 1948). 
8 See also Luria (1948), 
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According to the investigations of N. A. Filippyéeva (1952), B. G. 
Spirin (1951), A. I. MeS¢erjakov (1953), M. P. Ivanova (1953), and others, 
this type of impairment in the directive function of speech may occur when 
there are extensive lesions in the frontal zone of the cortex. 

In experiments resembling those to which we have repeatedly referred, 
a patient with massive injuries to the frontal lobe is asked to press a rubber 
bulb in response to every red flash and to refrain from pressing it in 
response to every green flash. (In a variant experiment by E. D. Homskaja, 
still unpublished, the instruction called for strong pressure on red signals 
and weak pressure on blue signals.) It was apparent that this is a task of 
great difficulty. The inertia of excitations in the motor analyzer is so 
severe that movements, as soon as they are established, turn into stereo- 
types, and the patient begins alternately to press and to refrain from 
pressing—or to press the bulb with equal force—although he remains 
nerfectly aware of the verbal instruction. The influence of connections set 
up by this verbal instruction turns out in their case to be too weak to 
counterbalance the stagnant processes in the cerebral apparatus that 
produces movements; the directive role of the connections is easily 
extinguished. 

It is important to note that, as Homskaja showed, the inclusion of the 
patient’s own active speech, so effective in the case of cerebral asthenia, is 
not only futile for the frontal patients, but occasionally even aggravates 
their performance. The speech of such a patient, falling under the in- 
fluence of a pathological inertia and linked to his motor behavior with 
inadequate effectiveness, easily loses its directive function and is unable to 
compensate for the behavioral gap. 

It is for these reasons that the recovery of function is so difficult for 
patients with massive frontal-lobe injuries, and it is for this reason, too, 
that frontal-lobe lesions cause damage to the structure of human behavior 
which is so profound and so hard to reverse. 


This concludes our survey of the facts at our disposal that bear on that 
“dissolution” of speech of which Hughlings Jackson svoke and on the 
disturbance of its directive function, which interested us in particular. 
The analysis of the manner in which this important aspect of speech 
processes is formed and disturbed is still at its very beginning. However, 
there is already no doubt that the study of the directive function of speech 
in its development and dissolution represents an important chapter in 
psychology and psycholinguistics, and that further work in this field will 
contribute many new facts concerning the laws governing the workings of 
human speech. 
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FREDRICK H. JUNGEMANN 


Structuralism and History 


It is entirely appropriate that a volume paying homage to André 
Martinet! should deal with “structural and historical factors in the 
evolution of languages”’ (p. 5). This theme obviously embraces linguistic 
change in general. There is no suggestion of a limitation to Martinet’s 
field of specialization, i.e. phonological evolution, to which he has made 
so many important contributions during the last twenty-and-odd years 
(cf. the Bibliography, by Eugene Dorfman and Stanley Lampach, pp. 7- 
17). However, it has been one of the main theses of Martinet’s teaching 
that the functional-structural point of view should be applied to the study 
of linguistic evolution as a whole. Not unfittingly, therefore, ten of the 
24 papers that make up the two volumes venture beyond phonology: 
six treat of morphology and/or syntax in the Indo-European field, a 
seventh concerns “‘syntagmatics” generally; three deal with semantics 
and/or vocabulary. Of the phonological papers, two deal with Basque 
and the remainder concern, or at least cite examples from, the Indo- 
European languages of Europe. The articles vary in length from less than 
five pages to more than ninety, no limit having been set in this regard. 
The phonetic and phonemic symbols originally used in the papers are left 
unchanged by the editor, but some of the authors would have done well 
to explain them for the sake of the reader not versed in their respective 
fields. 

Since many fields of specialization are represented in this collection, 
few readers will find themselves competent in all or most of them, and this 
reviewer is by no means one of those. However, as an enthusiastic ad- 
herent of the diachronic-structuralist approach, I have found all of the 
papers to contain at least something—most of them very much—of 
interest. However, because of limitations of space, this review concentrates 
on papers that involve phonology or history, or both, thus adhering to 


1 Miscelénea homenaje a André Martinet: Estructuralismo e historia. Editada por 
Diego Catalan, Biblioteca filologica de la Universidad de la Laguna. Vol. I, 303 pp., 
Vol. IT, 283 pp. Universidad de la Laguna, Canarias (Distribucién: Editorial Gredos, 
Madrid), 1957, 1958. 
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the principal theme of the volumes.? I have made so bold as to say some- 
thing about each of those, if only in some cases to give no more than a 
précis of their contents. Professor D. Catalan, the editor, has arranged the 
papers in each volume according to the alphabetic order of their authors’ 
names, but I shall take them up in a sequence suggested, somehow, by 
their subject matter, beginning in the phonological group with the two 
dealing with Basque. 


I 


Luis Michelena, ‘‘Las antiguas consonantes vascas” (Vol. I, 113-157), 
presents in greater detail than has been done before the essential facts 
concerning the series of palatalized consonants found in all Basque 
dialects. These phonemes—if they may properly be called that—are not 
autonomous, for they have an affective value, diminutive or hypo- 
choristic, and are used as substitutes for non-palatalized consonants. If 
the palatalized form is fixed as normal, the non-palatalized form is felt to 
be the marked one, with an augmentative value, a disparaging one, etc. 
There is textual evidence of a similar system as far back as the 17th 
century. Michelena, with evidence from the Basque treatment of Latin and 
Arabic borrowings, supports Martinet’s explanation of the voicing of 
originally voiceless occlusives in Basque (Word VI [1950]). There is 
evidence going as far back as the 11th century that the Basques have been 
able to pronounce an f. This phone seems now to be a variant of /p/, but 
there is evidence that it was formerly one of /b/. This point is of especial 
interest to those of us who have believed that Basque has always lacked an 
f and who have agreed with Martinet (Romance Philology V [1951—52]}) that 
the change of Lat. /f/>/h/ in Castilian must have originated in Basque- 
Romance bilingual areas where the Lat. /f/ was probably first rendered as 
a [p], which was gradually spirantized as a bilabial [6], and then weakened 
to [h]. If the f mentioned by Michelena was a bilabial voiceless spirant, 
then we would be at the second stage of our [f>h] shift. But Michelena 
says that “‘it will have to be presumed, unless there is proof to the contrary, 
that that f was, as today, a sound similar to the labiodental fricative of the 
neighboring languages and not a bilabial f.”” Two points ought to be 


2 No consideration is therefore given to the following articles: Dwight L. Bolinger, 
“Locus Versus Class’’ (I, 31-37); J. Mattoso Camara, ‘‘Ele comme un accusatif dans 
le portugais du Brésil’’ (I, 39-46); J. Gonda, ‘“‘The Character of the Sanskrit Accusative” 
(I, 47-65); Francis Mikus, “‘En marge du Sixiéme Congrés International des Linguistes 
(Paris 1948)” (I, 159-221); Luis J. Prieto, “‘Figuras de la expresién y figuras del con- 
tenido”’ (I, 243-249); and I. J. Gelb, ‘“‘Lexicography, Lexicology, and the Akkadian 
Dictionary” (II, 63-75). 
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mentioned here. The first is that the Spanish /f/ is partly bilabial in all 
regions and completely so in some. The second is that Basque never had a 
labiodental voiced fricative phoneme /v/ (such as Spanish ro ‘onger has), 
which could have supported a labiod-ntal articulation of the f. Therefore 
the Basque f, whether a variant of either /b/ or /p/, probably shared the 
bilabial articulation of these phonemes. The evidence, then, of a bilabial 
fin ancient Basque is indirect, but cogent. 

About twenty-five pages of this monograph are devoted to a brilliantly 
executed reconstruction of the ancient Basque consonantal system; the 
exposition is clear and the data and their interpretation are convincing, 
but the author very modestly points out that what he sets forth is only 
tentative and meant to serve as a basis for discussion. Evidence is pre- 
sented that there existed a general lack of an opposition between the 
occlusives and the fricatives, typical of this situation being the neutraliza- 
tion of the opposition between the sibilants s/ts and z/tz in the initial and 
final positions, with the fricative always initial and the affricate always 
final. This, along with the evidence pointing to an earlier correlation of 
fortis/lenis among the occlusives, leads the author to postulate for Ancient 
Basque a single correlation of intensity, or energy, of articulation in a 
system composed of two opposed series, each consisting of both occlusives 
and fricatives. Evidence is also adduced to show that the nasals and 
liquids also belonged to this single correlation, as well the above-mentioned 
series of palatalized consonants. The very special and complicated problem 
of the /m/ is discussed last of all. Recognizing that there are serious 
obstacles to an assumption that Ancient Basque and Iberian were related 
languages, Michelena uses the Iberian inscriptions, along with the Aqui- 
tanian, as sources for some of his data because he is convinced that the 
languages represented on those inscriptions had phonologies similar to 
that of Basque. On the other hand, he regards the data yielded by the 
comparison of Basque and Caucasian as too meager and too uncertain 
to be taken into account. 

René Lafon, ‘‘Contribution a l’étude phonologique du parler basque de 
Larrau (Haute Soule)’’ (Vol. II, 77-106), gives us a synchronic analysis, 
with occasional diachronic observations, of the phonemic system of an 
isolated village in the French Basque Pyrenees. Most of the data, gathered 
by the author between 1926 and 1936, apply also to all other Souletine 
dialects and have been previously presented by other Basque scholars; 
Lafon’s contribution is a very thorough phonemic analysis of the material, 
which has never been undertaken before. His observations of the nasalized 
vowels (they usually occur in contact with intervocalic /h/, which comes 
from an earlier /-n-/), were not sufficient, he regretfully admits, to enable 
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him to determine whether they are phonemically opposed to the non- 
nasalized vowels. The length of the geminated, or long, vowels (originating 
in the fall of /-r-/) is phonemic, although the opposition is precarious 
because of the frequent reduction of these vowels in rapid speech. In- 
teresting as it would be, a comparison of the data on Souletine Basque 
with those given by Michelena on modern Spanish Basque (supra) 
cannot be undertaken here; the consonantal systems are very little 
differentiated. 

The treatment that E. Alarcos Llorach gives the evolution of the 
Catalan consonantal system in ‘‘Algunas consideraciones sobre la 
evolucién del consonantismo catalan’’ (II, 5-40) is a good deal more 
thorough than ‘“‘some considerations’? would lead one to expect. The 
nasals and liquids are omitted, but all the other consonants are included, 
their developments being more intimately related. Divergent developments 
in the various Catalan subdialects are duly discussed. Alarcos, like many 
another linguist, agrees with Martinet’s hypothesis of the systematic 
mutation (degemination, voicing, and spirantization) among the inter- 
vocalic consonants in Western Romance as related to Celtic lenition 
through Celtic-Latin bilingualism. The presence of this phenomenon in 
non-Celtic Catalonia he attributes to diffusion from Southern France and 
from the prestige centers of the other parts of Spain. The merger of the 
early Romance /b/ and /v/ in Northern Catalonia, he finds, was too early 
to have originated in the influence of Castilian (contrary to a suggestion of 
mine made without Alarcos’s evidence), but he admits with R. Lapesa 
that it could have come from Aragonese as a result of the union of Aragon 
and Catalonia under the same crown. The origins of the sibilant and 
palatal subsystem and its intricate evolution form the most interesting 
part of the treatise. Clearly explained as this section is, it could be im- 
proved by a more generous use of examples. An especially interesting 
detail are the two alternative accounts of the change of the second person 
plural verb ending -Tis into /u/, as in CANTATIS>canteu. All in all, 
this monograph could serve as a model of diachronic-structural methodo- 
logy. 

Rafael Lapesa, “Sobre el ceceo y el seseo andaluces”’ (I, 67-94), has 
selected what in Spain is regarded as the most salient trait of Andalusian 
Spanish to illustrate his thesis that for an understanding of many lin- 
guistic phenomena we must combine purely linguistic analysis with a study 
of historical facts and circumstances. In the first half of the 15th century 
there took place in Castilianized Andalusia (the Moslem kingdom of 
Granada was not reconquered until 1492) a merger of the Old Spanish /§; 
(voiceless predorso-alveolar, or predorso-dental, affricate; Lapesa believes 
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it was dental) with the /S/ (voiceless apico-alveolar fricative) and a merger 
of the /2/ (voiced counterpart of /§/) with the /Z/ (voiced counterpart of 
/s/), the result being one voiced phoneme and one voiceless phoneme, 
both probably fricative. Similar mergers of sibilants are characteristic 
also of the Central and Southern Portuguese, Catalan, Provencal, and 
French dialects, but not of Central and Northern Castilian and neigh- 
boring dialects. Later, probably toward the end of the 16th century, 
there spread down into Andalusia from Northern and Central Castile a 
devoicing of sibilants, and so the Andalusian voiced phoneme (from 
'2+2z/) merged with the voiceless one (from /§+$/). The resulting single 
voiceless fricative now has the two varieties called ceceo, with a lisping 
sound, and seseo, with a hissing sound; both are basically either corono- 
dental or predorso-dental, the [0] (ceceo) being tenser and often a little 
interdental. Now what was the historical background to these changes? 
Briefly and, of course, inadequately restated here, we note that the great 
port city of Seville was reconquered from the Moslems in 1248, and 
besides the predominant element of Castilians that moved in, there came 
also Catalans, French, and Genovese; and this mixture of populations 
was a propitious circumstance for linguistic innovation, says Lapesa. But 
he does not explain how these circumstances produced the mergers of 
/2+z/ and of /8+s/. Perhaps he means to imply that these mergers origi- 
nated in the Castilian of the immigrants in whose native languages 
similar mergers had already taken place. If so, it would be up to him to 
show structurally how such an interlingual influence might have occurred. 
However this change was initiated, it became widespread in Andalusia 
between 1480 and 1570. Lapesa gives convincing historical reasons for 
the spread and acceptance of the change. In the first place, the reconquered 
part of Andalusia, isolated to some extent from Castile by a mountain 
range, became the frontier country in relation to the Moslem state of 
Granada; thus the development of a new subdialect of Castilian could 
begin. Then there were the displacements of population occasioned by 
the war and the conquest of Granada. Furthermore, the discovery of 
America resulted in a large emigration and a simultaneous increase in 
population and wealth in Seville, which meant an upsurge of prestige and 
of provincial self-satisfaction. The geographical and social distribution of 
the ceceo and the seseo in Andalusia is also historically explained. (The 
seseo has more prestige; however, if the ceceo is gaining territory on the 
seseo, aS some investigators have indicated, I would like to suggest here 
that perhaps it is because the point of articulation of this phoneme is be- 
coming more closely adjusted to that of the /t/ and /d/, just as the other 
voiceless fricative /f/, by becoming partly or completely bilabial, is being 
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aligned more closely in point of articulation with /p/ and /b/.) Lapesa 
succeeds in showing the importance of considering historical developments 
in the study of linguistic changes in spite of the fact that he has not put his 
finger on the specific factors that may have more directly conditioned the 
specific change in question. Two contributions of a different type to the 
problem of the ceceo—seseo are also made in this paper. Lapesa finds much 
earlier evidence of the mergers of the affricates with the fricatives than was 
available before. And his careful study of the uses of the terms ceceo, 
cecear, zezeo, zezear, and seseo and sesear in the 16th and 17th centuries 
shows us that the first four must have referred to a pronunciation 
of the phoneme in question like that which is now called seseo. (For 
one thing, during those centuries seseo and sesear were never applied to 
Andalusian.) 

Another paper on Hispano-Romance phonology, but this one con- 
cerning vowel changes in Southern Portugal, is Helmut Liidtke’s “‘Beitrage 
zur Lautlehre portugiesischer Mundarten”’ (I, 95-112). The analysis of 
the phenomena in this paper is strictly of the structural type. The stem- 
vowel alternations that are characteristic of various forms among the 
nouns, adjectives, demonstratives, and verbs (the result of very early 
metaphonies) of the Portuguese dialects generally have been completely 
upset in the western and central parts of the Province of Algarve; and 
Liidtke shows that this is the result of two kinds of phonological changes. 
A new phoneme has been added to the palatal series by the reduction of 
the dipthong /ei/>/e/ (along with /eu/) and a concomitant chain shift of 
the original /e/>/e/ and original /e/>/z/, but not in the absolute final 
position; there the [ei] remains and the original /e/ merges with it, be- 
coming [ei] (thus [ei] is now a variant of /e/). In the same region the /e/ of 
the final unaccented syllable has become /i/ and has closed the preceding 
accented vowel by one degree of aperture, through metaphony. Thus the 
general Portuguese paradigms of the present indicative and subjunctive of 
the verb meter (meto/metes/mete/metem and meta/metas/meta/metam) now 
show a complete leveling of the stem vowel to /¢/; in the original /meto/ 
and in the four subjunctive forms we see that /e/ was shifted to /e/ (meto/ 
meta > meto/meta), but in the other three forms of the indicative meta- 
phony has prevented the shift of the /e/ to /z/. For the same reasons the 
same forms of the verb /evar, which had no stem-vowel alternation 
(levo/levas and leve/leves) now have acquired an alternation: /av//lavas and 
lev/levs (final unaccented original /o, e/ have disappeared). Similarly ve/ves 
‘he sees, you see’ has become ve/ves [vei/veS] and pe/pes > pe/pas [pei/ 
pes] ‘foot/feet’. Liidtke makes no attempt to explain why the diphthong 
/ei/ was reduced everywhere but not in the absolute final position (/ou/ 
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and /oi/ were also reduced, but they merged with /o/); that could well 
constitute the subject of another treatise. Besides giving a much more 
thorough and detailed account of the phenomena that I have merely men- 
tioned above, Liidtke also discusses the neutralizations among consonants 
in the syllable-final position, the effect of palatal consonants upon con- 
tiguous vowels, the effect of school and radio usage with regard to un- 
accented final vowels and the confusions and hypercorrections that result 
(this is, of course, a consideration of “historical” factors), and the evolu- 
tion of vowel systems of regions outside of Algarve where some vowels 
have become centralized. This paper is a delight to read, besides being 
most informative. 

With Jean-Paul Vinay’s ‘Note sur le caractére cyclique de certains faits 
d’évolution” (II, 217-220) we move on to a very different part of the 
Romance world. Vinay describes some phonological innovations of 
Canadian French, compares them in substance and possible causes with 
similar phenomena of primitive Gallo-Romance, and wonders whether 
any general inference may be drawn from such “‘repetitions.”’ In Canadian 
French the vowels /i, u, y/ in unaccented position in polysyllabic words 
and word groups are unvoiced, short and “‘strongly aspirated” ( fortement 
souffiées); being very short, they are often not heard, and a preceding 
voiceless fricative gets a syllabic value. In closed accented syllables, these 
vowels are relaxed, short, and slightly centralized; there is no phonemic 
opposition among them (yet the author distinguishes them by three 
different phonetic symbols [sup, e’gliz, I:n] soupe, église, lune). Before 
li, y/ the /t, d/ have become affricates [ts, dz]. In long, open, penultimate 
syllables the vowel is diphthongized. There is an accent, characterized 
mainly by length, whose maximum development is on the penultimate 
syllable (but in all but two of the eleven polysyllabic words and phrases 
given as examples, the vowel of the penult is the unvoiced or the lost one, 
e.g., [sjats]'fik, AdrepS:e, ilepusif] scientifique, André Piché, il est poussif ). 
Itis an exaggeration to call the falling together of /i, u, y/ in closed accented 
syllables ‘‘le méme phénoméne” as the mergers of Lat. é@/i and 6/# in all 
positions in late Vulgar Latin. And to say that the other phenomena are 
“en tous points semblables a ceux cités traditionnellement pour le roman” 
is another exaggeration if all details of both system and phonetics are 
considered. Vinay suggests that a number of such “repetitions” be studied 
for the purpose of ‘‘attempting to set up a theory of the recurrence of 
phonetic evolutions.” But what would such a theory explain, or consist 
of? The diachronic structuralists are demeastrating rather clearly that 
similar sound changes take place under similar conditions and that these 
similarities sometimes occur between genetically unrelated languages, as 
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well as between related languages and different stages in the evolution of 
the “‘same”’ language. 

The paper by Uriel Weinreich, ‘‘A Retrograde Sound Shift in the Guise 
of a Survival: An Aspect of Yiddish Vowel Development”’ (II, 221-268), 
takes us out of the Romance field, but it brings us back to diachronic 
structuralism. Weinreich puts the theme of his treatise this way: ‘‘Thus 
the tracing of sound systems as wholes may force us to disclaim the 
‘phonetically shortest line’ as the connection between two stages of 
evolution of an individual phoneme.” The regular reflex of Proto-Yiddish 
*/i/ in Standard Yiddish is /oi/, but in several regions of Eastern Europe 
it is either /u/ or /Uu/ (the /oi/, or /ui/, has displaced the /u/ in some areas). 
Several scholars have regarded this /u/ as a survival of the Proto-Yid. 
*/a/, but Weinreich agrees with S. Birnbaum—but for different reasons— 
that the /u/ came from */i/ through a diphthongized stage, thus: /u/< 
*/ou/<*/a/. A thorough analysis of the vowel systems of Southeastern 
and Central Yiddish, in relation to the Proto-Yid. system, leads Weinreich 
to reconstruct a Proto-Southern Yid. vowel system from which those of 
Central and SE Yid. seem to have evolved. What complicates the evolu- 
tion of the velar series in these systems is the shift of Proto-Yid. */a/ to /u/ 
in both Cent. and SE Yid. On its way it must have gone through a strictly 
monophthongal */6/ stage because it did not merge with another vowel, 
a short /5/. At this time the Proto-Yid. */i/ must have been “‘diph- 
thongized out of the way,” because in Cent. Yid. it has remained distinct 
as /o/ [0°(2), oU]; but in SE Yid. it merged with the /u/ from */a/. There 
is another reason given for assuming that the */i/ was ‘‘diphthongized 
out of the way” for a while: the Proto-Yid. */uo/ was probably monoph- 
thongized to */i/ (it survives as /u/ in NE Yid.) before it was fronted to 
/y/ (later>/i/). Still another piece of evidence that the */i/ was once 
*/ou/ is the fact that in SE Yid. this phoneme is now /-ov-/ in prevocalic 
position. In three Northeastern Yid. dialects the */i/ is now /ou/, and in 
others it is /Uu/, /u/, /Ui/, and /oi/. Weinreich reconstructs also the Proto- 
NE Yid. vowel system, and this leads him to postulate a dipththong 
*/Uu/<*/i/. Therefore it seems logical to suppose that all of East Euro- 
pean Yiddish shared a diphthongal stage of the */i/. Several maps and 
diagrams help the reader to assimilate the abundant data and to follow 
the author’s cogent reasoning. Where the reading seems difficult it is the 
complicated subject matter that is to blame; the style is straightforward 
enough (unfortunately, just in a crucial passage the omission of punctua- 
tion throws the reader off for a moment: p. 242, line 16). I feel certain that 
specialists will regard this treatise as an important contribution to the 
field of Yiddish studies. 
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II 


J. Fourquet, “Classification dialectale et phonologie evolutive”’ (II, 55- 
62), suggests a use of diachronic structuralism quite different from that 
of explaining linguistic changes. He objects to the usual and traditional 
criterium of dialect classification that is based on the treatment of a single 
phonological element because of the possibility of later coincidences of 
development of that element between parts of one linguistic area and the 
other. He cites examples: In the Zeeland and Merseburg dialects (Teu- 
tonic) the proto-Germanic */e,/ is not /a/, as in the other Teutonic dialects, 
but /z, e/ as in the Anglo-Frisian dialects. It is suggested that the develop- 
ment of an opposition between two elements, or “‘the position of an 
element in a system,” be taken as a criterion. It turns out that in Anglo- 
Frisia the proto-Ger. */e,/ is now a closer vowel than proto-Ger. */ai/, 
while in Teutonia, including Zeeland and Merseburg, the reverse is true. 
Fourquet’s objection to the old method rem‘nds one of the apparent 
nonsense of citing French, with its cent, as an [E kentum subdialect. He 
recommends a structural criterion involving consonants for the division 
between Low and High German. The old method, based on noting 
isolated phenomena in drawing bundles of isoglosses instead of con- 
sidering systems, he points out, can result in dialect classifications based 
on the extra-linguistic factors of political, commercial, and cultural rela- 
tions between communities. The anti-Stammbaum linguists, I feel sure, see 
no objection to that. ““What needs to be done is to found what [Fourquet] 
would call a diatopic (dialectologic, geographic) phor«.ogy.”’ This seems 
logical and even inevitable. But, of course, since dialect divisions will be 
finally contingent upon structural histories, the latter will have to be 
studied on an a priori division of the language areas, at least provisionally. 

The first half of C. E. Bazell’s paper, ‘‘On the Historical Sources of 
Some Structural Units”’ (I, 19-29), treats of phonology, but the author is 
not concerned with any phonological problem in particular. He theorizes 
about the “‘sources” of phonological change, and we see at once that 
Bazell’s apprehension of the main factors involved in phonological change 
must be very different from that of Martinet and the diachronic structu- 
ralists of his school. He begins by listing what he regards as the “‘four main 
sources of phonological change,’’ namely “‘phonological pattern, phono- 
logical environment, semantic function, and morphological analogy.” 
Now phonological pattern, or system, or structure, which is always 
organized economically and into which anomalous elements are generally 
integrated in the long run, would go under the head of “the factor of 
economy,” and the same holds good for phonological environment in the 
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spoken chain, where assimilation, which is economical, is ever present to 
some degree. (Bazell, as we shall see in a moment, includes systematic 
elements under ‘‘environment.””) Morphological analogy, which, as Bazell 
admits farther on, plays a very small role in phonological change (but 
perhaps not in phonemic distribution), would also go under “economy” 
because analogical leveling is simplification, which is economy. Semantic 
function is practically synonymous with communicative or expressive 
function, and this is the factor to which that of economy is constantly 
opposed ; and it is the interaction between these two, along with the factor 
of the functional asymmetry and limitations of the speech organs, that 
governs phonological change in the long run. The historical, or socio- 
logical, factors, under which we include interlinguistic influences, com- 
plement the three constants. This brief excursion into diachronic-structural 
theory is not meant to indicate that there may not be other valid theoretical 
views on phonological change; it probably indicates merely that I am 
unable to comprehend them. After listing his “‘main sources,”’ he proceeds 
to explain that he includes under the heading of “‘phonological environ- 
ment’ what he calls “‘simultaneous environment,” i.e. the features that 
are combined with any given feature of a phoneme, and, further, that he 
includes under the heading of phonological pattern ‘“‘also the pattern of 
phoneme-combinations.”’ Unless I misunderstand what is meant here, 
Bazell seems to be combining under each heading elements that belong to 
two different planes, which diachronic structuralists take care not to con- 
fuse; in fact, he seems to be combining under each heading the two 
elements that he combines under the other heading. There follow some 
brief explanations of phonological changes borrowed from Martinet. 
Then, stating that the creation of new phonemes through morphological 
analogy is infrequent, he gives the example of the phonemicization of the 
“*soft k’’ [k’] in Russian when it began to be used before a back vowel in 
conjugation (tku/tk’os) on the analogy of vru/vr’'os. Among the isolated 
theoretical points that he raises, Bazell sugests that it would be plausible 
to assume that a high functional yield of a phonemic opposition would 
favor a split of the opposition into two different ones. But for this and 
other tentative hypotheses he cites no examples; he suggests them for 
future testing. 

In the second half of his paper Bazell switches over to morphemics and 
word-formation. It is his thesis that the descriptivists, or synchronists, 
would do well to study the causes of linguistic change. Since the develop- 
ment of the morpheme involves many factors, it cannot, he maintains, be 
the simple thing that the descriptivists assume it to be. It was his purpose 
in the first half of this paper to point out by his theoretical observations 
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and by random examples how varied are the origins of phonological units 
and complexes, and now he does the same for morphology. He mentions 
some of the factors of morphemic evolution and lays down six criteria to 
be used in determining whether any complex is a word, admitting that 
they do not all apply to all languages and citing such languages as Czech, 
Hungarian, and Turkish to demonstrate the complexity of the whole 
business. As an example of how a syntactical combination may develop 
into a word, he analyses several stages in the evolution of the Lat. SAPERE 
HABETIS > Fr. saurez. In the end he states that just because a given struc- 
tural unit has had a complex origin does not mean that it must be complex 
synchronically. I gather that what Bazell means is not that the study of 
the origins of a unit or of units of a given language will necessarily help in 
the synchronic description of those units, but rather that the study of 
linguistic changes in general and the factors that condition, or ‘‘cause,”’ 
them will be, or rather is, an important prerequisite to the setting up of 
general synchronic descriptive criteria. This is certainly logical and 
deserves the most serious consideration of the synchronists. 


iil 


Five of the papers treat of interlinguistic influences, the sort of pheno- 
mena that historical linguistics calls “substratum,” ‘‘adstratum,” or 
“superstratum”’ phenomena, depending on the relationship of the lan- 
guages in question. Robert L. Politzer, “‘On the Italian Unvoicing of the 
Latin Voiced Stops”’ (II, 201-212), explains the occurrence of the pheno- 
menon indicated in the title of his paper in widely separated regions as 
originating in two very different ways. He presents both historical and 
structural arguments to demonstrate that the replacement of Lat. /d, g/ 
by /t, k/ in the Messina region of Northeastern Sicily and in Southern 
Apulia is the result of Latin-Greek bilingualism. In these regions and in 
Southern Calabria, Greek colonization lasted a very long time, and in all 
of these regions the vowel system also shows a probable Greek influence, 
according to some scholars. The original Gk. /b, d, g/ became fricatives, 
leaving the language without voiced stops, in the last centuries B.C.; 
therefore, according to Politzer, the Greek colonists in N.E. Sicily and S. 
Apulia identified the Lat. /d, g/ with their /t, k/. (Politzer calls this “‘un- 
voicing,” but the term “‘substitution’? would seem more accurate.) The 
Greeks did not replace the Lat. /b/ with their /p/ because in all of Sicily 
and S. Italy it had merged with Lat. /u/, as a fricative [6], when a general, 
but temporary, weakening of the Latin consonants occurred in early Latin 
times (see A. Martinet, ‘‘Some Problems of Italic Consonantism,” Word 
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VI [1950]). In S. Calabria, where the Lat. /d, g/ are represented by /5, »())/, 
either the Greek speakers identified Lat. /d, g/ with their /5, y/ (instead of 
with their /t, k/), or the original Lat. /d, g/ were still in their weakened 
stage at the time of the Greek colonization. In S. Latium and N. Campania 
there is another area of /t, k/ for Lat. /d, g/, but this is explained as a 
result of completely internal development. In this area, and others ad- 
joining it, the articulation of Lat. /t, k/ became relaxed, i.e. lenis, and at 
the same time, in the adjoining areas, the /d, g/ were weakened and dis- 
appeared. But in S. Latium and N. Campania the /d, g/ remained distinct 
from the lenited /t, k/ by a different change: “‘they could retain their stop 
quality and desonorize.”’ But have they not also acquired a fortis articula- 
tion? They must have done so; otherwise, as [d, g], they would be pho- 
netically nearly the same as the lenited /t, k/. This point really requires 
clarification. If it has taken place, such a strengthening of a couple of 
consonants solely as a means of maintaining a phonemic distinction and 
not as a part of a larger structural process represents a rather uncommon 
type of change. Except for this point, the author’s explanations seem 
convincing to a convinced diachronic structuralist; but the almost total 
absence of examples from the languages involved, which would show more 
concretely how one system is supposed to have reacted to another among 
bilingual speakers, may cause these structural explanations to seem un- 
realistic to readers unaccustomed to this method. Politzer’s last sentence, 
the more impressive because it is an understatement, refers back to his 
treatment of the Greek substratum in S. Italy and Sicily: ‘‘But even in the 
consideration of historical factors, it seems advantageous to remen.ber 
that languages in contact means the meeting of two structures.” 

With George Y. Shevelov’s paper, “‘A Latent Phoneme in Making: the 
Affricate 5 in Slavic’’ (I, 251-276), we come to a phenomenon that seems 
to be traceable to an interlinguistic influence of very much later times, the 
15th-17th centuries. And the languages in contact this time are Slavic and 
Rumanian. The /3/ of Common Slavic (the symbol 3 is used throughout 
to represent a phonemic type having the sound [dz]), which participated 
in the system of morphological and derivational alternations, was reduced 
to /z/ everywhere except in Polish and some dialects of Macedonian 
Slavic. In Macedonian there have been added to the few words with old 
/3/ a considerable number of words with newly developed /3/, which in 
most cases is a result of phonetic conditioning and in the rest a result of 
the affective or onomatopoetic nature of the word or of its foreign nature; 
but the status of this consonant is still precarious. Perhaps the author 


means by this that he does not regard a phone as a phoneme unless its | 


opposition to others in the system has a high functional yield and it is 
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used in the basic vocabulary. In Ukranian the /3/ occurs in the same types 
of words and in some Polish loan words, but here it is entirely new. It 
fills an old ‘“‘vacancy in the system”’ (evidently Shevelov prefers this name 
to “hole in the pattern’”’), which already had a correlation of voiced/voice- 
less with seven pairs of consonants but no voiced counterpart of /$/. In 
Ukrainian, then, the status of the phone is equally precarious, or more so. 
Here Shevelov points out that the extended use of the /3/ in Macedonian 
and the filling of the vacancy by /3/ in the Ukranian system need some 
more explaining. He finds that in Greek and Albanian, both neighbors of 
Macedonian, there is also a /3/ that is similarly used, and, therefore, is 
similarly insecure. However, in another neighboring language, Aru- 
manian, there is an old and thoroughly integrated /3/. Furthermore, it is a 
historical fact that the spreading out of Rumanian shepherds over the 
Carpathian area preceded the spread of /3/ in Polish and Ukranian, and 
place-names and loan-words attest the Rumanian influence. There is an 
almost continuous chain of dialects, belonging to different languages, with 
a /3/, from Rumania and Macedonia to the Ukraine and on into Moravia. 
Shevelov’s paper is convincing both because the historical data seem to 
jibe very well with the linguistic data and because of the author’s obviously 
sound and extensive erudition in his field. 

Herbert Pilch’s ‘‘Le Bilinguisme au Pays de Galles”’ (I, 223-241) shows 
us an example of language contact that is alive and kicking. Here we get 
the kind of sociocultural and linguistic data that seer: to be forever be- 
yond the reach of linguists interested in possible substratum influences of 
long ago. Since Welsh is obviously receding before English and therefore 
in the role of a substratum language, the English of the monolingual 
61.1°%% of the population of Wales (aged 3 yrs. and more) is where we have 
to look for ‘“‘substratum phenomena.” Pilch tells us that some of these 
monolingual speakers could be taken for Londoners, but others, called 
“Taffies,” have a strong Welsh ‘“‘accent’’; but here he disappoints us. He 
fails to give even a rough estimate of the relative sizes of these groups. 
This would be an interesting datum now, and it would be a much more 
important one to future linguists interested in the rate of disappearance of 
substratum elements from the imported and prestige language. The 
English of the monolingual speakers with a Welsh ‘‘accent’’ has nearly 
the entire Welsh phonemic system, the Welsh /x/ and /L/ (lateral fricative) 
not being included. On the other hand, the English lexicon, morphology, 
and syntax show only a very slight Welsh influence. The details are, of 
course, extremely interesting, but there are far too many to be repeated 
here. Pilch’s study is a valuable contribution to the field of languages in 
contact. However, his idea that the socio-linguistic relationships in other 
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bilingual areas like Northern Germany, Flanders, and parts of the U.S.A. 
are ‘‘parfaitement analogues” to those of Wales is surely inaccurate. It is 
precisely the differences among such societies that need to be carefully 
studied in relation to their languages. 

A paper that deals with the subject of languages in contact in a general 
and theoretical way is Knud Togeby’s ‘‘Désorganisation dans Vhistoire 
des langues romanes” (I, 277-287). Togeby postulates that states of 
“civilization” (politico-social stability, apparently) create conservative 
languages and states of chaos innovating languages. I must object that 
until we devise a completely scientific method of analyzing and evaluating 
all units on all planes of languages, classifications of them as conservative 
or otherwise will have little value. The author lists the languages of Italy 
(no exceptions, evidently), of Southern France and of Cata-onia as 
examples of conservative languages, the reason giveu being the early 
Romanization of those regions and, consequently, their having long 
benefitted from the period of Roman stability before the Germanic 
invasions. But let us remember that the Latin of the non-‘‘conservative” 
areas, i.e. areas of later Romanization, was imported into them from the 
“conservative” ones, the ones that had enjoyed the stability. Interesting, 
and astonishing, is Togeby’s placement of morphology and syntax entirely 
on the plane of content: he speaks of the development of compound tenses 
and of the displacement of the cases by prepositional phrases, and of the 
absolute constructions by subordinate clauses as ‘‘dans le contenu” in 
contrast to certain phonological changes, “‘pour le plan de |’expression.” 
Also interesting is his postulating a “‘state of chaos”’ in a part of a language 
as it passes to a new system, e.g., a “chaotic homonymy.”’ Until such a 








chaotic state is shown to exist in some language at present with its whole 
system available for our analysis, some linguists will doubt that such a 
thing is possible. He cites as cases of linguistic ‘“‘pathology”’ and ‘‘thera- 
peutics” two kinds of phonological changes described by Martinet as two 
of the ways in which phonemic distinctions are maintained where certain 
rather common types of phonological changes take place; the only objec- 
tion to this is that it is a little depressing to think of phonological systems 
generally as being sick and undergoing treatment most of the time. The 
author’s pronouncement that “‘le chaos est justement la condition sine 
qua non de tout changement linguistique” is probably not meant to be 
taken literally, since languages, which are systems and by definition the 
opposite of chaos, are perpetually, although mostly gradually, in all their | 
categories undergoing change. Therefore, I am not inclined to take 
literally the author’s introductory generalization concerning substratum 
influences: ‘‘Les facteurs extérieurs ne peuvent rien créer par eux-mémes, | 
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ils ne peuvent que donner la préférence a l’une de plusieurs possibilités 
dans un chaos.” 

Togeby states that he thinks he can show that a substratum language 
can affect any part of the grammar of a language and that superstratum 
and adstratum languages affect ‘‘only vocabulary (including derivation) 
and style (including perhaps word order).”” The phenomena adduced here 
as illustrations support the author’s contentions (with their amendments), 
but the difficulty here is that not everybody will agree as to their validity. 
Mentioned in regard to phonology are the Basque (substratum) influence 
upon Castilian, the Germanic (superstratum) upon French, the Slavic 
(superstratum) upon Rumanian; in regard to lexicon, the Slavic influence 
upon Rumanian; in regard to style, the Greek (adstratum) upon Rumanian. 
This is very summary treatment of controversial material, and it is ex- 
tended to grammatical phenomena. Here are mentioned the Rumanian 
article with postposed adjective, the two-case system in feminine nouns, 
and the ambigendered nouns (Thracian), the Old French two-case system 
(Gaulish), the Hispano-Romance caseless system (Hispano-Celtic), the 
Lat. pluperfect indicative >imperfect subjunctive in Spanish (Basque). 
These are all interesting, though not all original, points; some of them, if 
not all, will continue to be regarded as doubtful bases for generalizations 
concerning the effects of interlinguistic contacts. 

In Alf Sommerfelt’s brief paper, ““Some Remarks on the Importance of 
a Substratum in Linguistic Development” (II, 213-216), we find a collec- 
tion of data, mostly gathered from studies by others, on languages whose 
“substratum” language is still extant. Mentioned are “‘substratum”’ traits 
in the French of Brittany, the English of County Donegal in Ireland, the 
Low German dialects of South Slesvig (Danish), and Haiti Creole. The 
purpose of this bare listing of phenomena without any sociological data is 
evidently to suggest that each situation should be studied in detail some 
day. I agree that this would be a good idea. 


IV 


Rulon Wells, ‘“‘Non-phonological Factors in Linguistic Change: a 
Speculative Essay” (II, 269-283), takes a morphological change and then 
Suggests and evaluates divergent hypotheses to explain it. The process, 
characteristic of Sanskrit, of secondary derivation by means of suffixation 
along with the replacement of the first vowel of the source-word by 
another vowel, i.e. the process of vriddhation, as Wells calls it, dis- 
appeared from the Indo-Aryan languages of the Middle Indic period (but 
it continued during this period in the later phase of Sanskrit). The first 


question asked is whether sound-changes are solely or mainly responsible. 
w.—3 
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Here Wells launches into a long discussion of various difficulties and 
possibilities of answering this question, and concludes that no test can do 
this unambiguously. Then he brings up a question about which the 
reader has been wondering from the beginning, namely, whether the 
semantic content of the old vriddhation was lost with the disappearance of 
the formal process or was preserved by being transferred to another formal 
process. There is good evidence that the latter is the case. Toward the end 
another point is raised which would have been better placed at the be- 
ginning where the case is stated: vriddhation is not as alive in Sanskrit as it 
may seem, for many Sanskrit words that look formally like vriddhis do not 
function semantically like vriddhis. So now we see, at last, how difficult 
the problen really is. Wells concludes with a suggestion that will be 
greeted with loud hosannas by many diachronic structuralists, to wit, that, 
although more data could be gathered by existing techniques, much more 
could be gained by applying to the existing material new techniques that 
are “‘structural in the broadest sense, [such as may] bring indirect evidence 
to bear on our question by considering languages as entire systems.” 
Such a thing, of course, has never been done; a vast amount of work on 
morphology and syntax, i.e. syntagmatics, needs to be done before this 
will be possible. Drawing a parallel between the evolution of Latin to 
Romance and that of early Sanskrit to Middle Indic, the author calls such 
systematic changes ‘‘a general tendency in MI toward simplification.” I 
venture to suggest that a Roman of, say, twenty-five hundred years ago 
would find the modern Romance languages, taken as entire systems, 
as complex as the Romance speaker finds Ancient Latin; where morpho- 
logical categories are simplified or eliminated, new syntactical construc- 
tions are arising and taking over their functions, thus making them 
redundant. 

The purpose of William Diver’s paper, ‘“‘On the Diachronic Role of the 
Morphological System”’ (II, 41-54), is ‘‘to insist on the diachronic sig- 
nificance of the relation of morphological form to morphological 
meaning.”” To remind us of the durability of the attachment between 
forms and their semantic contents he cites the development in Oscan of 
two variant forms expressing the future perfect passive when the verbal 
system acquired a future tense. One of the forms corresponds to the Lat. 
LAUDATUS ERIT, an extension to the future of the present perfect passive 
form; the other form corresponds to what could have been the Lat. 
*LAUDAVERITUR, a combination of the passive ending from the infective 
tenses with the future perfect active form. All of this, as Diver points out, 
is what has long been known as analogical extension, and some of it, at 
least, is of the type that is generally regarded as “‘just what might be ex- 
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pected.” Some might feel that the development of the two variant forms, 
or complexes of forms, in Oscan needs an explanation, but the author 
does not attempt any. Analogical extension carried to an extreme means 
complete leveling of form within a category, and this may be prevented by 
functional requirements; the variations in form among the Latin con- 
jugations used to express the future tense (/bi/ and /€/) and the present 
subjunctive mood (/é/ and /a/) are convincingly explained as means by 
which morphological categories are kept distinct. Diver takes up one of 
those cases of ‘‘analogical extension”’ in which a form of very limited fre- 
quency in the category it represents spreads and becomes the ‘“‘regular”’ 
form. The Latin perfect in /-u-/, from small beginnings, became the form 
regularly used to form perfects. This is explained as arising from the fact 
that the old aorist and perfect categories had merged into one tense, and 
the form corresponding to one or the other of these was discarded for 
most verbs, leaving a variety of forms for the new “‘perfect”’ tense. ‘‘Against 
such a background, the convenience if not the necessity of a model perfect 
would make completely understandable the otherwise mysterious spread 
of some form. . . .”’ This is, as far as it goes, a sound explanation. The next 
step would be to explain why the infrequent /-u-/ form was chosen and 
not one of the others. There is a type of phenomenon that should, accord- 
ing to Diver, be regarded as more than just ‘‘analogical extension.” There 
is evidence that the Italic ablative singular in /-d/, i.e. a distinction between 
genitive and ablative singular, was once confined to nouns with /o/ stems 
and that even this previously belonged only to the pronouns. Diver calls 
this ‘‘the rise of a new signifiant to characterize a new signifié,”’ but to me 
it still looks like analogical extension, i.e. an extension of the signifié, or 
category, of the ablative case from one part of the declensional system to 
the rest of it; and if the ablative case had a /-d/ among the pronouns, there 
was an analogical extension of the signifiant, or form, along with the 
signifié, or contents. Diver himself seems to waver on this. He says: 
“Perhaps phenomena of this kind should not be grouped under the head- 
ing of ‘analogy’ at all, but should be considered as further examples of the 
influence of one part of a structure on another [this is exactly what analogy 
is] or of the determining role of the functional needs or conveniences 
[analogical leveling is economical] of the speakers.’’ The last phenomenon 
discussed by Diver is the large amount of reciprocal influence among the 
case forms between the first and second declensions of Latin, and, except 
in the ablative, none between these and the other declensions. The perfectly 
logical explanation given for this is that some nouns and many adjectives, 
€.g. BONUS-BONA, alternately took the forms of both the first and second 
declensions. Although I do not see eye to eye with the author on every 
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point made here, I think that he has succeeded in communicating the 
importance of his thesis: that all phenomena traditionally called ‘‘ana- 
logy’’ whose explanation as such is not immediately apparent should be 
studied to see whether there is some further factor involved. 

By far the longest of all the papers is the monograph of Yakov Malkiel, 
‘Los interfijos hispanicos, problema de lingiiistica historica y estructural” 
(II, 107-199). Its organization is quite similar to that of the author's 
other monographs. An alphabetically arranged list of the words docu- 
mented and analyzed in the notes occupies the last nine pages, three 
columns to the page. In the ten-page discussion of terminology, the inter- 
fix is defined as “‘the segment, always unaccented and lacking a meaning 
of its own, between the stem and the suffix of certain derivatives, e.g. the 
element -ar- in hum-ar-eda, polv-ar-eda, which it is not permissible to 
analyze as humar- and polvar-eda, because there do not exist, nor have 
there ever existed, as far I know, the intermediate phases *humar, *polvar 
as independent forms.”’ The origins of the hispanic interfixes (all the main 
Hispano-Romance dialects except Catalan are included) are extremely 
varied. The secondary derivative, in some cases (e.g. pan-ad-ero, based on 
primary derivative pan-ada), gets to be directly associated with the stem 
(pan), which nearly deprives the segment -ad- of semantic value; later 
the process is completed when the primary derivative falls into disuse or 
undergoes a change in meaning, e.g., en-cruc-ij-ada must be based on a 
lost primary derivative that developed from *criiciculu, which, in this case, 
is attested in other Romance dialects. In some cases the intermediate stage 
is documented in old texts. Other sources of interfixes are lexical crossing, 
leavings of an old morphological system, variants of the stem, variants of 
the suffix, loan words, false regressions, truncated variants of suffixes. Most 
of the interfixes are found in nouns and adjectives “erived from nouns, 
but a number occur in adjectives derived from verbs. Malkiel shows that 
some interfixes serve a function now (antihiatic, antihomonymic) though 
their origin may or may not have had a function. The wealth of material 
presented and its careful analysis can only be hinted at here. Toward the 
end, the author takes up the important problem of the descriptive analysis 
of the interfixes. If they are regarded as part of the suffixes, the number of 
the latter will be enormously increased. On the other hand, they may not 
be regarded as forming a special kind of morphemes according to the 
theory that every morpheme must, by definition, have a distinct content as 
well as a distinct form. Furthermore, ‘‘there is no way to separate neatly 
-il and -aril, -udo and -arudo, etc., either semantically or in the affinity that 
they show with different kinds of stems without an inopportune recourse 
—at least in this context—to historical perspective.’’ He suggests that 
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interfixes be classed as “‘residual morphemes”’ or ‘‘marginal morphemes.”’ 
Malkiel concludes with the statement that “the interfixes are a good 
example of [the] compromise between description and history,”’ pointing 
out that ‘‘only a thorough historical study promises to throw sufficient 
light” upon them. Anything that I might say after such a clear and pene- 
trating treatment of the subject would be anticlimactic. 


Vv 


Stephen Ullmann, “‘Historical Semantics and the Structure of the 
Vocabulary”’ (I, 289-303), after reminding us that structural techniques 
have been applied to vocabulary description, sets out to show how 
structural methods can be applied to historical semantics at the level of 
single words, of semantic fields, and of the vocabulary as a whole. As an 
example on the level of single words, he takes the Lat. coxa ‘hip’, which, 
as Fr. cuisse and Ital. coscia, became ‘thigh’. Now the ‘“‘associationist,”’ 
thinking of the closeness of the two objects and of similar semantic shifts, 
would call this a case of metonymic transfer, and leave it at that. But what 
had happened to the Latin word for ‘thigh’ FEMUR, FEMORIS? This word 
had become unusable because FIMUS, FIMI ‘manure, dirt’ was changed into 
FEMUS, FEMORIS, and thus it became almost completely homonymous with 
FEMUR, FEMORIS. So COXA took the place of FEMUR, and the Germanic 
loan-word hanka took the place of CoOxA (Fr. hanche, It. anca). In this case 
the semantic field of the concepts remained unchanged while the terms 
changed. As an example of a conceptual shift of a semantic field, Ullmann 
cites from J. Trier the case of the change, within a century, among the 
concepts of different kinds of knowledge represented in German by 1300 
by Kunst, list, wisheit, and wizzen. Taken as a whole, the French vocabu- 
lary has, according to Ullmann, “‘a strong preference for opaque, ‘arbi- 
trary’ words, as against transparent, ‘motivated’ ones.’”’ From what 
follows I think that by this Ullmann means that French words related 
in meaning do not often have recognizably similar forms. Three factors 
are held responsible for this: obscuring of relationships among words by 
radical phonological change, drastic reduction of derivational processes 
since the Old French period, and the adoption of many Latinisms and 
Hellenisms since the Renaissance. Ullmann believes that the application 
of structural techniques to historical semantics ‘‘will open up new vistas 
and lead to a critical reexamination of many old problems... and will 
strengthen the bonds of semantics with the rest of linguistics,” but that it 
will not and should not supersede the old method that focuses on the 
history of single words. 
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The great majority of the papers contained in these two volumes give 
eloquent evidence of the extent to which Martinet’s thinking and teaching 
have penetrated into various fields of linguistics and gained the esteem of 
outstanding linguists; a good number of them do honor to their authors as 
well as to the man to whom they are dedicated. 
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ON FUNCTION VERSUS FORM IN “NON- 
TRADITIONAL” LANGUAGES 


DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


The plant known to botanists as Manihot esculenta Grantz, and to 
others as manioc or cassava, occurs in many varieties, some of which are 
poisonous and others not. The presence or absence of this property has 
no significance for the purposes of scientific classification, but is obviously 
of prime importance to consumer and cultivator, who must learn to 
distinguish “‘bitter’? from ‘“‘sweet” varieties by morphological criteria. 
Somewhat similarly, it would seem, the language known to linguists as 
North Gallo-Romance, and to others as French, occurs in many varieties, 
some of which are traditional and others not. In this last category I would, 
include the various Caribbean French creoles, which Mr. Weinreich! calls 
in one place, simply ‘“‘Caribbean French”’; for a creole language has been 
defined as a mother tongue which began in a pidgin, and a pidgin as a 
linguistic compromise that is nobody’s mother tongue, used by two or 
more speech-communities in communicating with one another. The 
presence or absence of tradition in the life of a language—by which I mean 
continuity of transmission and gradualness of change—apparently has no 
significance for the ascription of “‘genetic relationship,”’ but is of con- 
siderable importance to many anthropologists and anthropological 
linguists; and since direct evidence is in most cases lacking, these would 
like to find linguistic criteria by which it might be detected. Thus, Mr. 
Hymes believes that ‘the possibility of so identifying creolized languages 
is one of the most important things to be hoped for from further research 
into the Caribbean cases.”’2 

For Mr. Weinreich (and doubtless for many other “‘pure”’ linguists), 
“THE criterion [of linguistic relationship] is the existence of cognates in 


1 This and other citations taken from the same author are to be found in: Uriel 


Weinreich, ‘‘On the Compatibility of Genetic Relationship and Convergent Develop- 
ment,” Word XIV (1958), 374-379. 


2 Dell Hymes, ‘‘Genetic Classification: Retrospect and Prospect, 
Linguistics I (1959), 50-66. 
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the basic morpheme stock, with parallelism in allomorphic alternations as 
a powerful supplement. If we amend the definition of cognateness as 
‘sound-meaning similarity’ to ‘similarity in expression (form) and in 
meaning or function’, we can even dispense with the separate considera- 
tion of phonological correspondences in vocabulary and in gram- 
mar. ...’’ I shall not discuss the theoretical implications of this state- 
ment; for Mr. Weinreich does not claim self-sufficiency for his criterion, 
define ‘basic’, mention quantity, nor make it clear, even, whether he is 
referring to any historical relationship or, as I presume, only to so-called 
genetic relationship. On the other hand, I should like to say something 
about his application of the criterion to creolized languages. 

‘““Now, if we take such grammatical morphemes of Haitian Creole as 
ap- (marker of progressive aspect) or aw(a)- (future marker), they seem to 
agree phoneticaily with French aprés and avoir, and represent but gradual 
modification in meaning and function of these French words. . . . The 
Creole morphemes thus satisfy the definition of cognates with respect to 
French.’’ Now I had written the second of these forms as av(a)-~(v)a- 
(the printer’s substitution of w for v in the former variant being a typo- 
graphical error) in order to indicate that it included ava-, av-, va- and 
a- as its allomorphs; and we are told that “‘ava, va, a, est indice du futur 
chez les Ewé et correspond a une racine bantoue: bia=venir dont dérive 
Vindice du futur d’une grande quantité de langues africaines.’’} It is 
therefore far from certain that this Haitian marker is cognate with French 
avoir (or with Fr. va, as has been hitherto proposed). Somewhat similarly, 
Mme. Jourdain suggests that ka, the marker of habitual-progressive 
aspect in the Lesser Antillean creoles, might come from Fr. gui a, or from 
Fr. qu’d; but she also tells us ‘“‘qu’il existe dans les dialectes sénégalais la 
forme verbale ka (Sérére) ou kan (djoula) qui signifie ‘faire’, dont l’emploi 
intensif est constant dans la conjugaison.”’ 4 

Mr. Weinreich continues: ‘“The same cannot be said of the relation of 
ap- and aw(a)- to, let us say, [bo na- and ga-, where a rough similarity of 
meaning and function is detectable, but not a similarity of phonemic 
shape.”’ As I explained in the article to which Mr. Weinreich refers (Word 
XII [1956], p. 409), the choice of Ibo for comparison with the West 
Indian creoles was forced upon me by lack of any other West African 
material in the island where I live; and of course I agree with the last part 
of his statement. But his ‘‘rough similarity” is hardly a fair equivalent of 
my “‘quite analogous,”’ at least so far as the “‘future markers’’ (a mode 


3 Taken from Elodie Jourdain, citing Suzanne Sylvain, in Du Frangais aux parlers 
créoles, p. 146. 
4 Jourdain, op. cit., p. 144. 
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rather than a tense) are concerned; and to judge by his reference to 
Sranan (= Negerengels=Taki-Taki; an English-based creole) as ‘‘a 
branch of Dutch,” we may perhaps infer that Mr. Weinreich had, at the 
time of writing, as little first- or second-hand acquaintance with these 
creoles as I have with any African language. 

It may therefore be useful to reproduce here a part of Mr. Jan Voor- 
hoeve’s analysis of the Sranan verbal system; and to compare it, in so far 
as I am able, with the creoles of Dominica and Haiti on the one hand, 
and with Ibo on the other. Mr. Voorhoeve writes :5 

“The three verbal prefixes ben-, sa- and e- [which may well come from 
Eng. been, shall and am or are] each indicates by its use or its absence 
respectively two tenses, two modes, and two aspects of the action. Ben- and 
zero produce the temporal categories of past and present, sa- and zero the 
modal categories non-realis and realis, whilst the prefix e- or its absence 
denotes the aspect categories non-compietive and completive. As already 
shown above, these three prefixes, their mutual combinations and the cas 
zéro (the unprefixed form of the verb) result in eight verbal categories, 
which may be arranged in the following scheme: 








tempus 
A. 
a ‘Y 
past present 
realis ben- zero ' 
completive 
non-realis ben-sa-  sa- 
mode 4 f aspect.” 
| realis ben-e- e- 
| 


‘ non-completive | 
non-realis ben-sa-e- sa-e- J 


XY 

Sranan ben-, sa- and e- may be replaced by Dominican Creole te, ke and 
ka, which fit into the above scheme except that *ke ka and *te ke ka are 
not ever, so far as I know, used in these combinations; the non-realis non- 
completive being rephrased as in: /é u devire, u ke (te ke) jwen mwé ka 
travay ‘when you return(ed), you will (would) find me working’, in which 
ka V has participial funciion. 

The same Sranan prefixes may be replaced by Haitian Creole te-, ava- 
(etc.; see above) and ap- (plus other allomorphs), which fit into the above 
scheme except that the last of these denotes a progressive rather than a 
non-completive (progressive-habitual) aspect. 


5 Jan Voorhoeve, ‘‘The Verbal System of Sranan,”’ Lingua VI (1957), 374-396 (see 
p. 383). 
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Sranan sa- and e- may be replaced by Ibo ga- and na-, which fit into the 
above scheme except that a suffixed form takes the place of the cas zéro, 
That is to say: Ibo ga- appears to produce a mode having all the non-realis 
functions (future, permissive, compulsive, etc.) of Sranan sa-, Dominican 
ke and Haitian ava-, etc.; Ibo ma- to denote an aspect having all the 
functions (progressive, participial, habitual, etc.) of Sranan e- and Domini- 
can ka; and the Ibo combination ga-na- to correspond functionally to 
Sranan sa-e- and to Haitian av-ap-. Whether or not the prefixes, verbal 
particles, or markers of Sranan, of Dominican Creole and of Haitian 
Creole come, respectively, from English and from French forms, I do not 
see how it could be shown that they “‘represent but gradual modification 
in meaning and function of these [English aad] French words.” 

As Mr. Robert A. Hall, Jr., has said, ‘‘it all boils down, so far as the 
linguistic relationships are concerned, to the relative weight we wish to 
put on different structural features.””® Or rather, I should prefer to speak 
of the relative weight that we are able to put on different structural features; 
for if these and other creolized languages (the French-based creoles of 
Louisiana, Cayenne, Mauritius, and Réunion, Portuguese or Spanish- 
based Papiamentu and Portuguese or English-based Saramakkan, for 
example) all share common structural features that are alien to the ‘parent 
language’ of each and all, and such features “‘are to be ascribed to carry- 
overs from a common African substratum,’’’? then only an investigator 
who controls not only the creole(s) and its (their) ‘“‘parent language(s),” 
but also a number of West African languages, is competent to make such 
an assessment. 

H. L. A. van Wijk has argued cogently for “‘el caracter afroportugués y 
no afroespanol del papiamentu primitivo, ya que se formé en Curazao 
durante un periodo en el que el espanol habia desaparecido de escena y por 
tanto dificilmente hubiera podido contribuir desde un principio a la 
formacion del curazolefo...’;8 Keith Whinnom believes that the 
Spanish-based creoles spoken in the Philippines began as “imitations of 
another kind of pidgin”, Indo-Portuguese;? and R. W. Thompson has 
suggested (in a manuscript as yet unpublished) that an early Portuguese- 


based pidgin may have been carried from Africa to both Asia and the New | 
World, there to change its vocabulary under the pressure of various other | 


6 Robert A. Hall, Jr.: ‘“‘Creolized Languages and ‘Genetic Relationships’,” Word 
XIV (1958), 367-373 (see pp. 372). 
7 Hall, Joc. cit., p. 372. 


8H. L. A. van Wijk, “‘Origenes y evolucién del papiamentu,” Neophilologus XLII | 


(1958), 169-182 (see p. 182). 
9 Keith Whinnom, Spanish Contact Vernaculars in the Philippine Islands, pp. 1-17. 
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national languages, but not—or to a much lesser extent—its grammatical 
structure. Admittedly, all this amounts to unpro' *n—and perhaps un- 
provable—hypotheses; but in Sapir’s words we “‘should never make the 
mistake of identifying a language with its dictionary.” 


Dominica, B.W.I. 


LINGUISTICS AND MACHINE TRANSLATION 


ANDREAS KOUTSOUDAS AND ASSYA HUMECKY 


In his discussion of our paper “‘Ambiguity of Syntactic Function Re- 
solved by Linear Context,’ ! Dean Stoddard Worth? raises objections 
which can be divided roughly into two groups. First, he offers 27 objec- 
tions, in the form of counter-examples, to our list of rules. Second, from 
the existence of these counter-examples he derives the view that our rules 
are “really not rules at all, in the sense of being structural laws of Russian 
syntax .. . [but are] little more than elaborately formalized restatements 
of a number of translations which happen to be correct in a particular 
sample of Russian prose.”? From this he goes on to argue that our whole 
enterprise is really not a “‘linguistic”’ one at all, and that the analysis of 
further samples of text can only result in the formulation of larger and 
larger sets of rules, whose linguistic interest must decrease as their size 
increases. 

A careful study of Worth’s counter-examples reveals three that are well- 
founded, although not particularly damaging. They are as follows. On 
page 187, his objection to the two groups 1.10 and 1.11 of our preliminary 
rules is correct, and has been taken into account in our new work. The 
same can be said for the objection contained in footnote 13 to page 188. 
Finally, on page 197, Worth says that we ignore phrases with adjectives 
that govern oblique cases, and goes on to give examples in which numerals 
and participles follow such adjectives. So far, no cases of this kind have 
been found, and for this reason our rules do not take them into account. 

The remainder of the counter-examples appears to rest on one or 
another of three kinds of mistake. First of all, Worth seems to have mis- 
understood the purpose of our study, and thus the functions of particular 


1 Word XIII (1957), 402-414. 

2“*T inear Contexts,’ Linguistics, and Machine Translation,” Word XV (1959), 
183-191. 

3 Worth, ibid., p. 188. 
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rules. Second, a number of his examples, while correct conversational 
Russian, would, for stylistic re.sons, be very unlikely to occur in scientific 
writing. Since our purpose is ‘o translate scientific Russian, the onus is 
upon Worth to present us with counter-examples extracted from actual 
scientific text. Third, some of Worth’s examples are in the opinion of the 
authors, one of whom is a native Russian speaker, simply poor Russian. 

Lack of space prevents us from giving each counter-example a full 
discussion. Instead we shall discuss them under three general headings: 
misunderstandings, non-scientific Russian, and poor Russian, illustrating 
each with one or more examples. 


(i) MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Worth assumes that our purpose is to describe the syntactic structure 
of the entire Russian language. In fact, however, we are concerned not 
with Russian at large, but with scientific Russian; and the rules that we 
are attempting to discover are not structural rules, but operational rules 
to be used in programming a computer to translate. This is evident in our 
technique, to which Worth objects, of using a context of only one unit 
before and one unit after the ambiguous form(s) for our preliminary 
studies. The point of this procedure is simply that it is desirable to make 
computer instructions—and hence the references to context involved in 
them—as simple as possible. Where necessary, of course, more context 
than the three-unit block must be used (in our further work we discovered 
11 cases for which this is true), if necessary up to the limits of a sentence. 

Failure to see this has led Worth to construct a number of his counter- 
examples simply by placing a word forbidden by the rules outside the three 
unit block. This happens, for example, in two of his examples on page 
186: 

(podnjat’) X vyse X 


and (spustit’) X nize X 


This, of course, simply breaks our rule, and does not disprove it. 
(ii) NON-SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN 


The following are two instances of constructions invented by Worth 
which, although perfectly good conversational Russian, would be very 
unlikely to occur in scientific writing: 


(p. 186) kak legko éti ( fakty mozno demonstrirovat' !) 
‘How easily these facts can be demonstrated!’ 

(p. 188) (Novogo on skazal v svoej) lekcii dovol’no malo. 
‘He said very little in his lecture that was new.’ 
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(iii) PooR RUSSIAN 


On page 184, (vtoraja) temperatura, nize Cem (pervaja) is awkward, and 
would hardly be used by a native Russian. A better version would be 
(vtoraja) temperatura, kotoraja nize pervoj, but this, of course, would not 
injure our rule. 

A more serious mistake occurs on page 187: (takoe predpoloZenie)— 
poverxnostno. ‘such a conjecture is superficial.’ Here the dash is used 
wrongly. The normative form of Russian syntax permits a dash to 
stand for a copula only when the predicative complement is an infinitive 
of a verb, or a noun, but never when it is an adjective.4 

It remains to deal with Worth’s doubts about our methodology, which 
constitute the core of his criticism. On pages 188f. he says: 


As long as computers are taught to translate on the basis of “‘rules”’ 
which originate not in the real syntactic structure of Russian, but 
only in elaborate formalizations of a number of translations already 
arrived at by non-mechanical means, the translation of larger and 
larger samples of text can only give rise to larger and larger sets of 
“rules,” as the original rules are amended and expanded. 


Since the publication of our preliminary results, we have carried out a 
further study, involving a new sample of text of 43,212 words, the results 
of which tend to disprove the above contention. In the new sample, 
-o/-e/-ee forms numbered 1,128, and we were able to formulate a new 
final set of rules which handled 1,117 of these cases. The new final set was 
arrived at by modifying our original preliminary set,> which we then 
reduced, as before, to one set of yes-or-no choices. The final set produced 
in this way differs from our earlier final set only by one additional rule 
and some altered formulations of the others.® It is surely reasonable to 
infer from these results that the analysis of more text is not likely to lead 
to modifications on a larger scale than the above. 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


% 


4Cf. Pravila russkoj orfografii i punktuacii (approved by the USSR Academy of 
Sciences), Moscow, 1956, pp. 98-104; and A. PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis v nauénom 
osvescenii (Moscow, 1956), pp. 400-402. 

5 Lack of space prevents us from giving a full account of this process. 

© These results are available on request. 
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SIMEON Porter, Modern Linguistics. 192 pp. London: André Deutsch, 
1957. (The Language Library, ed. Eric Partridge.) 


Reviewed by JoHN P. HuGues 


In order to evaluate this book fairly, it is necessary to take into account 
what the author was trying to do. If one is to judge this by the title, which 
seems . reasonable procedure, it is proper to observe that Mr. Potter's 
volume is neither a very complete outline of linguistics, nor altogether 
modern. (As a matter of fact, British linguists in general seem to share an 
attitude that a great many of the developments which have taken place in 
linguistics since the time of Henry Sweet are not certainly here to stay.) 
The main impression the book makes is one of facile superficiality, 
rather like a Hollywood columnist giving a breezy synopsis of thoracic 
surgery. 

This reviewer is by no means opposed to the type of book whose aim is 
to present to the intelligent general reader a straightforward exposition, 
avoiding complicated technicalities, of the fundamental discoveries of an 
important and developing science. The amount of both science and art 
required to accomplish this is, however, all too readily overlooked, 
and it is linguists more than journalists who rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

The author manages to pack a good deal of information into his eight 
chapters—which deal respectively with phonetics, phonemics, prosodic or 
supra-linguistic features, morphology, syntax, dialectology, semantics, 
and *‘normative grammar,” although he seems determined to avoid clear- 
cut standard terms—yet this very cramming has the result that the reader 
who is not already quite knowledgeable in linguistics will probably not see 
the forest for the trees: he will certainly forget the thousands of details, 
without having appreciated any basic general principles. Even so, com- 
pleteness has not been achieved: no mention is made of the history of 
linguistic science or of what linguistic research and discovery there was 
before 1900, and very little of the world’s language families and of the 


Indo-European language and its descendants. 
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The limitations of Mr. Potter’s procedure are well illustrated in his 
explanation of the phoneme, that subtle concept which, experience shows, 
requires so much patient exposition before the student really grasps it. 
One paragraph only is allotted to this task. He writes: ‘“‘A phoneme is a 
closely coherent group or bundle of sounds consisting of one more fre- 
quent phone, or chief member, together with other related phones or 
allophones which take its place in particular contexts. At the same time it 
is the minimum distinctive sound-feature into which any given flow of 
speech can be analyzed.”’ (p. 39). Thus much and no more; the author then 
goes on to speak of how many allophones there may be, and the total 
number of phonemes in different languages. This might do as a summing- 
up for advanced students of linguistics; but we understand that the book 
is addressed to the general reader. 

It should be observed that the method offered for the analysis of 
grammatical structure is evidently based on that proposed about thirty 
years ago by Otto Jespersen, and shares with Jespersen’s the weakness of 
being open to the objection that it is mentalistic. According to this method, 
a two-word sentence has structure in virtue of the fact that one word is S 
(subject) and the other V (verb); a three-word sentence will consist of S, 
V, and O (object). But no criteria for recognizing which is S, V, or O are 
furnished, and it would seem that they must be identified by their “‘mean- 
ing.” Potter says (p. 105) that we recognize the two-word group poor 
fellow as a phrase, not a sentence, because it is “without predication”’; but 
he does not tell us how we know whether “‘predication”’ is or is not 
present. 

It appears, indeed, that any rigidly scientific and ultimately satisfactory 
theory of sentence structure has eluded Potter. With a suspicion of lost 
patience, he writes (p. 105), “‘we may... find as much difficulty in 
defining a sentence as in pin-pointing a phoneme, and yet, after a little 
training, we all recognize phonemes and sentences when we see them.” 
One wonders what the “‘training’’ consists of; presumably it should have 
constituted the content of Chapter V. 

Potter seems to be content to settle for the observation that a sentence 
is a “binary unit’ and “logically ...the statement of a proposition” 
(p. 106). He proceeds to cite in illustration single-word sentences in 
which, however, he claims to be able to discern “‘binarism’’—evidently 
going on the basis of what he gives as “‘the meaning,” which is, of course, 
nothing but the English translation. Having here come as nearly to grips 
with the subject of his chapter as he is going to, Potter flies off into a 
flurry of diverting details, some of them self-contradictory: “‘no language 
wholly fails to distinguish noun and verb... noun and verb are not, 
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however, distinct in Tagalog, a member of the Malayo-Polynesian family 
of languages, or in Nahuatl .. .” (pp. 106-107). 

It is in this chapter, perhaps, that Potter’s ‘““Modern Linguistics” 
sounds most archaic. The modern linguist has perceived that the forms of 
language must be classified according to their observable characteristics, 
not according to “‘what they mean”. For—while by no means denying 
that they mean something—how can we know the meaning of a linguistic 
form other than by the form itself? The form is precisely the device con- 
structed to signify the meaning to us; only someone who is telepathic (if 
anyone is) can receive or communicate thought without the use of language. 
Yet how can we both understand the meaning from the form, and the 
form from the meaning? Anyone who has not realized the «ircularity of 
this reasoning belongs, at least in spirit, to a past generation of linguists. 
Potter alludes to this principle later (p. 145) in terms suggesting that he 
neither thoroughly understands nor accepts it. 

The rest of Chapter V—with the exception of a passage (pp. 108-109) 
which, though not referred to a source, seems to come ultimately from 
Bruno Snell—is, where it does not state the obvious, merely a deft re- 
phrasing of traditional grade-school ‘English grammar,” reflecting no 
notion on any of the topics treated which has come forward in the field 
of linguistics in at least the last thirty years. 

Noteworthy is the remark at the end of the chapter (p. 121): “In most 
languages we encounter sentence structures which seem to defy normal 
syntactic analysis ... such expressions... are called idioms.” In other 
words, whenever our system of analysis is unable to explain forms in 
common use in the language, it doesn’t occur to us that anything is wrong 
with the system of analysis; it is the fault of the recalcitrant forms, which 
we segregate, like dunces in a corner, under a special name. This kind of 
method reminds one of the patient who, troubled with persistent head- 
aches, went to a physician to find out what was wrong, and was impressed 
with the skill of the doctor who immediately recognized the disease as 
cephalalgia. 

Mr. Potter’s book is very interesting and readable, and contains a great 
many facts about language; it raises many of the basic questions about 
how language works, with hundreds, perhaps thousands of illustrations 
in at least a dozen languages. We cannot but admire the accuracy and 
aptness of all these details, and it is evident that Mr. Potter has a real 
command of many languages—in other words, in one of the senses of the 
word, is a genuine linguist. It is the present writer’s view that his book 
suffers chiefly from its title. It is not a guidebook to modern linguistics, 
and to present it as such is to occasion disappointment to the reader. As 
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An Essay on Language, by Simeon Potter, it is very worthwhile reading 
for both the intellectually curious among the general public, and for 
beginning students in linguistics. 


Department of Modern Languages 
St. Peter’s College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Eric P. Hamp, A Glossary of American Technical Linguistic Usage 1925- 
1950. 62 pp. Utrecht and Antwerp: Spectrum, 1957. 


Reviewed by O. S. AKHMANOVA 


This important publication is a handy and reliable reference book; it 
also makes excellent reading, both in its main part (the Glossary proper, 
containing over a thousand separate entries, pp. 16-61) and the very 
interesting ‘“‘Introduction”’ (pp. 5-11). The list of works excerpted (pp. 
13-15) comprises over a hundred titles—‘‘the complete file of Language, 
International Journal of American Linguistics, Studies in Linguistics, and 
Word plus all books and monographs, of which all items dealing with 
specific language descriptions were, in principle, to be passed over.’’ On 
pp. 6-7 a tentative list appears of works to be included if the current 
decade (1950-1960) were to be covered in a subsequent edition. Here 
prominence is rightly given to outstanding “works of synthesis,” as well 
as works “‘reaching out into fields of contact with disciplines and cultural 
systems outside of that proper to linguistics in the narrower sense,”’ e.g. 
D. L. Olmsted’s Ethnolinguistics So Far; Psycholinguistics, ed. by C. E. 
Osgood and T. A. Sebeok; Language in Culture, ed. by H. Hoijer. 

A first printing of a vocabulary is always more or less a draft; the 
various problems that are set from the start are gradually solved in sub- 
sequent editions. Some of the more outstanding ones might be listed here. 
(1) Should not an attempt be mede to discriminate between terms like 
morpheme, allophone, juncture, bound, consonant, etc., on the one hand, 
and oligosynthesis, schismeme, morphom, a- and f-phonetic, homotypical, 
etc. on the other? It might be observed in this connection that the number 
of “‘one-man’”’ terms in the glossary is roughly about 2.5 times as great as 
of those with several sources adduced. (2) Is a ‘“‘glossary of linguistic 
usage’? no more than a practical reference book, a “‘dictionary’”’ in the 
ordinary workaday sense, or is it a compendium of concepts, a system of 
categories, a reflection of a linguistic Weltanschauung? Who would not 
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concur with Professor Hamp (p. 6): although terminology never exactly 
matches the formation of theory and concepts, the degree of cohesiveness 
between the two is high. There is no doubt whatsoever that the Glossary 
goes a long way beyond “the most ephemeral fact-listing functions” and 
is a well-covered “‘corpus and skeleton explication” of a “‘meta-dialect.” 

Problem (3) is directly connected with what has just been said and will 
require more space. What is ‘‘American technical linguistic usage?’ A 
comparison of the opening lines of Professor Hamp’s Introduction with 
those of Professor Joos’ Preface to Readings in Linguistics will show that 
the problem is much more complicated than would appear at first sight 
and that the the original bifurcation (Bloomfield vs. Sapir) has tended, in 
the course of years, to become more and more pronounced. The two 
schools will not blend—and this is borne out by a scrutiny of the defini- 
tions even of such generally accepted terms as category, grammar, sen- 
tence, form (this even had to be split up into two separate items!), etc., to 
say nothing of, e.g., cosmic forms, manifested, manifesting, etc. All this 
blurs the ‘‘distinctive characteristics” of ‘“‘American’’ linguistic usage: 
“category” for instance, as explained by B. L. Whorf in his ‘‘“Grammatical 
Categories,” offers a departure not from “‘current European,” but from 
current “‘American’”’ usage, with its lack of demarcation between “unit,” 
“class,” and “‘category.”’ To Whorf (as well as to the “European” linguists) 
the great classes or divisions into which the words of a language fall are 
not “categories”: they have categories as reflections of their general 
properties or relationships. 

In conclusion a few observations of a technical (or “‘lexicographic’’) 
character. (The present reviewer as Editor of the Leksikograficeskij 
Sbornik is very keen on questions of lexicographical technique and will 
naturally miss no opportunity of bringing them up for discussion.) In 
Soviet lexicography certain rules and principles have been worked out 
for the shape of dictionary entries, such as the following: (1) The ‘‘catch- 
word” (zagolovoénoe slovo, Czech heslo) should always be a single word; 
it cannot be a phrase, like, for instance, segmental phonemics, to say 
nothing of, e.g., mixed-relational non-deriving languages, unconsequential 
personal peculiarity, or layers of taxemes and tagmemes. (2) Attributive 
collocations with the same attribute should be brought together under 
one “‘catchword,”’ as e.g. derivational . . .; d. unity ...; d. concepts. ... 
(3) If the same lexical unit is repeated, homonymy is implied and figures 
must be used; thus, e.g., form! and form?, etc. 


Department of Linguistics 
University of Moscow 
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ANDREW D. Bootn, L. BRANDWOOD, J. P. CLEAVE, Mechanical Resolution 
of Linguistic Problems. viii+ 306 pp. New York (Academic Press inc.) 
and London (Butterworths Scientific Publications), 1958. 


Reviewed by DEAN STODDARD WORTH 


This nicely printed and illustrated book describes the use of high-speed 
data processing equipment (punched-card machinery and automatic 
digital computers) in the solution of various problems of mechanical 
translation and of what the authors term structural analysis. It is not an 
uninteresting book, but it is a very uneven one. On technical matters such 
as computer programming the book is quite informative (perhaps even 
too informative for the non-specialist; I for one was unable to follow all 
the mathematical operations involved). On linguistic matters, however, it 
is often regrettably naive. 

An “Historical Introduction’ (pp. 1-7) traces the development of 
mechanical translation from 1946-1956; a perhaps somewhat premature 
insistence here on the “historic importance”’ of various articles or the 
first issue of the journal M.T. may be attributed to the natural enthusiasm 
of workers in a new and exciting field. Chapter II, ““The Nature of Calcu- 
lating and Data Processing Machines” (pp. 8-32), describes in some 
detail various encoding techniques (teletype tape, magnetic tape, punched 
cards) and the operations that can be performed on the machines (tabu- 
lators, collators, reproducers, etc.) that handle the encoded data. Chapter 
III (pp. 33-49) discusses ‘‘The Analysis of Content and Structure,”’ by 
which is meant, however, only the making of word-counts and con- 
cordances on the one hand and the description of what is called “‘sentence 
structure’ on the other. The latter consists quite simply of a list of the 
various types of part-of-speech sequence found in some text. There is no 
indication that the “‘parts of speech” are by no means always easily 
identifiable in traditional terms, nor that sentence structure might be too 
complicated to be described by a mere list of linear sequences. 

Chapter IV (pp. 50-65), “‘Stylistic Analysis,” disposes in somewhat 
cavalier fashion of the relative importance of individual vs. genre stylistics, 
deciding in favor of the latter (““Nowadays, however, it is not so much 
the styles of individual authors that need to be investigated as the styles 
employed in different circles’—p. 50), only to devote the rest of the 
chapter to the former, namely to showing how machines might be used 
to help determiue the chronology of Plato’s works. This would be done 
by programming the machine to make siatistical analyses of vocabulary, 
of rhythmic units, and of syntactic sets. The validity of such statistics, one 
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assumes, would depend largely on the validity of the units upon which 
the statistical operations are to be performed. It is here that certain doubts 
arise. For example, although the authors are not sure that there are such 
things as distinct rhythmic units in Greek prose (p. 56), they nonetheless 
assume for the purpose of analysis that “‘the usual rules of Greek verse . . . 
are valid for prose, too’’ (p. 57), an assumption which strikes me as 
probably false. Rhythmically, poetry consists of artful variations upon an 
essentially repetitious pattern, whereas prose rhythm consists of occasional 
patterns introduced into an essentially random order (random, of course, 
within the limits imposed by the prosodic system of the language itself). 
It is hard to see how an analysis of prose rhythm based exclusively on 
sequences of long and short sy!lables (even if we assume that these can be 
determined precisely, which is by no means sure), and ignoring the perhaps 
irretrievable but nonetheless essential suprasegmental prosodic features 
that make up sentence intonation, can proceed very far beyond the 
trivial. 

The syntactic units upon which the stylistic analysis is to be based are 
of even more dubious value. The authors’ technique is to divide sentences 
into clauses as follows (p. 60): 


(a) Main— 1. statement 2. question 3. command 4. wish 5. exclama- 
tion 

(b) Substantival— 1. nominative 2. accusative 3. genitive 4. dative 

(c) Adjectival— 

(d) Adverbial— 1. time 2.manner 3. place 4.cause 5. comparison 


6. condition 7. purpose 8. result 9. concession 


However, since experiment soon shows that “‘many clauses do not fit 
into one of these categories” (p. 60), the authors are obliged to set up a 
number of transitional or combinatory categories such as “‘adjectival/ 
adverbial of time”’ (p. 60). Difficulties of this type, which are not entirely 
unexpected in a classification scheme from which fixed formal criteria 
are conspicuously absent, leads to the general rule that clauses are to be 
classified (p. 61): 


A. According to grammar and sense where these agree, according to grammar 
where they do not. 
B. According to the sense, where this differs from the grammar. 


‘““Grammar” and “‘sense”’ are discussed as if they were completely in- 
dependent entities, which may or may not happen to “agree” in any 
given instance. It would have been comforting had the authors given some 
indication that they are at least aware of the existence of other points of 
view on these matters, for example of the view that holds form to be the 
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expression of meaning and meaning the referent or function (depending 
on one’s definitions) of form—in short, that form and meaning are 
correlated aspects of a single system. In view of the general subjective 
haziness through which Booth, Brandwood, and Cleave seem to view 
linguistic structure, one should perhaps not be surprised to find them 
claiming that “‘there is no reason why the principle of using a computer 
as a means of recording and analysing texts should not be applied in other 
languages [than Latin and Greek—DSW], once the appropriate syntactical 
categories have been set up. And if the latter are not yet fully known, as 
structural linguists would have us believe, then there is no better or quicker 
way of establishing them than by a computer analysis’ (p. 65; italics 
supplied). It may be worth noting at this point that these rather insistently 
optimistic theories have apparently not yet been put to the test of actual 
analysis; the structural linguists (obviously a disagreeably sceptical com- 
pany) will, we hope, be forgiven for wondering just what sort of syntactic 
categories the machine will establish and just how much importance 
should be attached to a “‘stylistic analysis” resulting therefrom. 

Chapters V and VI, ‘‘General Aspects of Language Translation’”’ (pp. 
66-75) and ‘“‘Programming Technique for Mechanical Translation’’ (pp. 
76-96) discuss technical problems (dictionary construction and searching 
methods) involved in machine translation; I found them quite interesting. 
The problem of ‘‘multiple meaning” is brought up in both chapters (pp. 74- 
75, 94-95), but since the term “‘meaning”’ is used only as a synonym of 
“appropriate English translation”’ (e.g., “the word noyau which can take 
the meanings: kernel, nut, centre, nucleus’’—p. 94), the discussion contains 
little of interest for the semanticist. 

The remainder of the book describes the application of digital computers 
to the mechanical transcription of Braille (VII, pp. 97-109) and to the 
translation of French (VIII, pp. 110-124), German (IX, pp. 125-286) and 
Russian (X, pp. 287-291). The sections on Braille and French are only 
programmatic; no actual results are reported. The section on Russian is 
a five-page summary of a ten-page article by Muxin on the same subject. 
The long chapter on German, which comprises over half the book, is the 
only one that gives detailed discussion of the problems arising in an actual 
attempt at machine translation. This section, while undoubtedly of 
interest to those engaged in the translation of German into English, seems 
disproportionately long for a general work of this nature. In addition, the 
fact that so much lengthy and detailed discussion arises from the transla- 
tion of one rather small (7,000-word) sample leads one to suspect that a 
number of the confident generalities of earlier chapters might have to be 
revised, should they ever be tested in practice. 
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The book ends with two very brief chapters on ‘Multilingual Transla- 
tion” (XI, pp. 292-295) and “Technical Details of a Proposed Translating 
Machine” (XII, pp. 296-301). The first of these chapters discusses whether 
or not it would save effort to set up an artificial ‘“‘meta-language” to 
serve as an intermediary step for all machine translation. Booth et al. do 
not think that such a meta-language would serve any useful purpose; 
their mathematical argument seems (at least to this mathematically rather 
naive reviewer) quite compelling. The last chapter describes modifications 
that would render digital computers even more agile in linguistic matters 
than they are now, and the book concludes rather wistfully that an ex- 
penditure of £50,000-£100,000, which there is “‘little hope of obtaining,” 
would cause a revolution in mechanical translation. 

It is probably an understatement to say that most professional linguists 
will find this an annoying book. It contains too many undocumented 
generalities of the sort the profession has been weeding out for generations 
(“‘Language no doubt arose in the first instance merely as vocal or other 
form of sonic expression’”—p. 8; “‘the adverb system of a language (is) 
usually the last thing to be mastered by foreigners learning the language” 
—p. 140), and it manifests time and agai: a bland disregard for the most 
elementary concepts of linguistic theory and practice. On what basis, for 
example, is German Einsicht a ‘“‘noun/noun compound” (p. 73), or how 
is it that Russian verbs, as well as nouns and adjectives, ‘‘can have many 
different case endings” (p. 67)? If it is true that “‘ambiguities in language 
cannot always be resolved by examining a limited context of the word 
concerned”’ (p. 99), why is it that ‘“‘one or two words on either side of the 
word being examined are nearly as effective in reducing ambiguity as 
the whole sentence”’ (p. 75)? If the digital computer is capable of handling 
“certain problems of mathematical logic’’ (p. 7), one wonders how it 
would react to the logic of the statement that (in Russian) “‘since pro- 
nunciation is directly related to spelling, there are a great number of 
endings varying with the hardness or softness of the stem, upon the 
consonant at the end of it and also upon case number [sic] (p. 290), 
which, aside from the fact that it is based on a false premise (Russian 
pronunciation is not directly related to spelling, if by direct relation one 
means a |: | correspondence of graphemes and phonemes) and contains 
a mysterious undefined term (does “case number’ refer to the German 
schoolboy system zweiter Fall, dritter Fall, etc.?), arrives at a false con- 
clusion (the hardness or softness of a stem has in most cases no influence 
whatsoever upon the phonemic or morphophonemic status of the endings, 
but only upon their spelling forms) by way of a total non sequitur (the 
relation of spelling to pronunciation obviously has nothing to do with 
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the simplicity or elaborateness of the morphophonemic system). One is 
hard pressed to locate English on the typological map after reading that 
“English is an extreme example of a positional language and Latin is 
typical of an inflectional one. Between the two extremes lie the gamut of 
modern languages with German and Dutch having one set of similar 
structures, and English and French and, to some extent, Russian another” 
(p. 88); it would also be interesting to discover the criteria upon which 
Russian, with its six to eight cases (depending on one’s interpretation of 
the “‘second”’ genitive and locative), is classed with the almost flexionless 
English and French in opposition to German, which has four cases in the 
literary language and three in most of the dialects. Such examples could 
be multiplied, but those above should suffice to demonstrate the degree of 
linguistic sophistication that can be expected from scientists who feel that 
“utility may in fact be considered the only principle of grammar in 
mechanical translation” (p. 112). This complete utilitarianism, and the 
nonchalantly uninformed optimism with which linguistic problems are 
discussed throughout this book, lead to the conclusion that the book’s 
title is a misnomer. Not only does it fail to resolve any linguistic problems, 
but there is little indication that its authors are even aware of the existence 
of what most linguists would probably consider to be “‘problems.”’ This 
is an unfortunate situation, since there is no doubt that a cooperative 
effort on the part of trained linguists and mathematician-engineers could 
do a great deal toward solving the problems of both groups. 
Department of Slavic Languages 


University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 








HAROLD B. ALLEN (ed.), Readings in Applied English Linguistics. xiii+ 
428 pp. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. 


Reviewed by J. C. CATFORD 


If the emergence of an ‘“‘Applied”’ correlate to a “‘Pure”’ science is a sign 
of maturity, then Linguistics has grown up. The term ‘Applied Linguistics’ 
has been gaining currency in the last few years: it figures in the subtitle of 
the Michigan publication Language Learning, and was the title of a 
Section of the Eighth International Congress of Linguists at Oslo in 1957. 
The present volume is a sign of the times—both in the inclusion of the 
word “Applied” in its title and in being another “‘Readings.”’ 
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The volume contains 65 short essays: two of them are previously un- 
published, the remaining 63 are reprints of articles that first appeared in a 
wide range of journals—the actual distribution of sources being: College 
English 18, American Speech 12, College Composition and Communication 
9, Language Learning 6, Quarterly Journal of Speech 4, The English 
Journal 3, Language 3, University of Texas, Studies in English 2, and one 
each in six other journals (including Word). 

Such a distribution immediately gives some hint of their nature, which 
is largely nontechnical, designed ‘or the layman rather than the linguist. 
They can also be classified very roughly as falling into the four groups of 
General (ca. 30) or surveys and discussions of aspects of English or 
Linguistics providing a general orientation, rather than Specific (ca. 30), 
or the discussion in more detail, or more completely, of particular restricted 
problems in English or Linguistics, Reviews (4), and Reports (1). 

The book is divided into seven parts of uneven length and quality, each 
grouping together articles on roughly the same theme. To discuss every 
article would be tedious and unprofitable. I shall therefore try to sum- 
marize each section, making only such comments as seem necessary. 


Part I, The Historical Background. This is intended to give a rapid survey 
of the history of grammar and linguistics from ancient Greece through the 
nineteenth century to the (American) present. The editor refers, in his 
introduction to the section, to ‘‘the absence of easily available information 
about the variegated, if not shady, history of the grammatical ideas still 
commonly accepted.” This may imply that suitable articles for this section 
are hard to come by, and certainly the three included here (all in the 
‘General’ category) leave something to be desired in completeness. Karl 
W. Dykema’s “‘Historical Development of the Concept of Grammatical 
Properties” is a brief survey of the development of European grammar. It 
is, however, an external history of grammar, rather than the study of the 
development of grammatical concepts which the title leads us to expect. 
The second article, by James B. McMillan, again has a misleading title 
“Summary of Nineteenth Century Historical and Comparative Lin- 
guistics.”” The reader will learn little from this of that great achievement 
of the nineteenth century, the erection of the massive edifice of Indo- 
European Comparative Philology. He will, however, learn that some of the 
tenets of contemporary linguistics have a history which goes back, at least, 
to Paul’s Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte (1880, not 1800 as misprinted on 
p. 10), and this may be a salutary lesson in some quarters. The last essay 
in the section is a summary by Archibald Hill of “‘Linguistics since Bloom- 
field.”” This deals almost exclusively with work on English (right for the 
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present volume, but again not quite what the title suggests), particularly 
the contributions of Bloch-Trager-Smith. One curious remark (p. 15) 
calls for comment. In discussing the phonemic analysis of English, Hill 
states that “the phonemic pattern of vowels in 1930 was essentially that 
of the IPA, usually with thirteen vowels arranged in two dimensions, 
close-open, and front—back, but giving an unsymmetrical pattern.’’ Then, 
after referring to the Bloch-Trager-Smith phonemicization and the pre- 
diction of /i/, he comments (p. 16) that this gave us “‘a vowel totally un- 
suspected as long as we worked in the IPA frame.” But the IPA alphabet 
is a set of phonetic/phonemic symbols which can be used, within limits, in 
any way the user wishes. They may, for instance, be used in setting up any 
kind of phonemic pattern for any language; and people had been arranging 
vowels in symmetrical patterns before 1940. The Jones Cardinal Vowel 
diagram, used by the IPA, is merely a frame of reference for easy descrip- 
tion of phonetic qualities. It is difficult to see how earlier failure to predict 
and discover /i/ can be attributed to use of ‘“‘the IPA frame.” 

Lai-r in the same article, Hill refers to the area of metalinguistics, and 
says (p. 18): “If this metalinguistic area can be shown to have structure, 
and if this structure can be stated, there is at least a hope of stating 
correspondence between the two structures, and so solving the problem of 
meaning.”’ Except to a limited extent it seems unduly optimistic to seek for 
some kind of pre-existent structure in extralinguistic experience. The point 
surely is-—and this is not only a Whorfian, but also a Saussurian and 
Hjelmslevian point of view—that structure and system in language itself 
impose a certain structure and system on the speaker’s experience. As 
Sledd remarks, in a much later article (p. 355), ‘*. . . logical or semantic 
categories which would have to be recognized in the description of a 
particular language would [still] be determined by the number and nature 
of the formal distinctions in that language.’’ The /inguistic solution of the 
problem of meaning must be in terms of semantic structure imposed and 
delimited by linguistic form. The concluding part of Hill’s article makes 
interesting suggestions for extensions of descriptive linguistic techniques 
to the study of poetry. 


Part II, Linguistics Today, contains seven ‘‘general’’ and four “‘specific”’ 
articles. Whorf’s well-known ‘‘Science and Linguistics” (p. 28) opens the 
section—not very relevantly, perhaps, in a volume of Applied English 
Linguisiics—but it is stimulating and important in itself. W. Nelson 
Francis’ “Revolution in Grammar”’’ is one of many expositions in the 
book of ‘the new approach’ to English grammar. His distinction between 
three uses of the word grammar (p. 47), to refer to (1) ‘“‘the set of formal 
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patterns of a language,” (2) the description of these and (3) “‘linguistic 
etiquette,”’ will be a useful clarification for some readers. Like many of 
the writers represented here he leans heavily on Fries both in his summary 
of what Engiish grammar (in sense (1)) consists of and in his examples, 
Following Fries and others he defines ‘Function words’ (p. 55) as “‘words 
devoid of lexical meaning which indicate relationships among the meaning- 
ful words with which they occur.”” Now, it is true that the meanings of 
many items like ‘a, the, shall, can, at, to’ seem more difficult to describe 
than the meanings of items like ‘horse, dog, tree’, etc. (cf. Fries, Structure 
of English, p. 106), but they can be just as sharply separated off as ‘same’ 
or ‘different’ as any items—and that is all that one need know in order to 
ascribe ‘lexical meaning’ to them. The really distinctive feature of ‘function 
words’ is that they are closed-system items, unlike the open-system items, 
nouns, verbs, and so on: you can invent a new noun or verb whenever you 
like (writers in this volume constantly do so, when they are not merely 
quoting Fries’ “‘woggles ugged diggles’’), but you cannot invent a new 
article or pronoun or preposition with any hupe of success. Indeed, rather 
than defining grammar as “‘the set of formal patterns in which the words 
of a language are arranged in order to convey larger meanings,” which 
seems to show a syntagmatic bias, one might define it as ‘(the description 
of) the closed-systems and closed-system items of a language.’ 

The “‘specific”’ articles in this section, as elsewhere in the book, are 
better value than the ‘‘general’’ ones. A circumscribed problem, dealt with 
competently in a relatively complete way is likely to teach the student 
reader more by example than he can learn from necessarily sketchy 
precept. 

W. Nelson Francis’ second article * Resolution of Structural Ambiguity 
by Lexical Probability: The English Double Object”’ (p. 114) is a short but 
satisfying essay of this type. Cases of structural ambiguity are especially 
interesting to students of spoken English as frames for experimenting with 
possible minimal contrasts of stress, intonation, or juncture. Francis 
shows how some of these structural ambiguities are resolvable on the 
phonological (suprasegmental) level: some, however, (e.g. He called my 
sister a waitress) can be resolved only by reference to the wider context— 
or are unresolvable except in terms of probability. 

A second article dealing with ambiguity is Edward M. Anthony’s “AI 
Exploratory Inquiry into Lexical Clusters” (p. 128), though the am- 
biguity here is chiefly lexical. Anthony’s ‘lexical clusters’ are virtually what 
J. R. Firth calls collocations (cf. his ‘Synopsis of Linguistic Theory” in 
Studies in Linguistic Analysis, Special Volume of the Philological Society, 
Oxford, 1957). 
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Part Ill, Linguistic Geography, contains “general” articles by Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Harold B. Allen, and Sumner Ives and ‘specific’ articles by 
Raven McDavid Jr. and others. It is certainly important for the student, 
and especially the teacher, of English to know where he can find authori- 
tative information on regional varieties of his language, and if it does 
nothing else, this section of the book will perform a useful service in 
merely making the readers aware of Linguistic Atlas work in the U.S.A. 
Apart from this, the chief lessons taught here are tolerance for regional 
variants, the need to separate social from regional variants, and the need 
for regional specialisation in selecting ‘‘substandard’”’ language habits of 
pupils for “‘correction.” 


Part IV, Linguistics and Usage, reprints Bloomfield’s “Secondary and 
Tertiary Responses to Language’”’ and contains another sixteen articles, 
about half of which are general discussions of the relations between 
prescriptivism and descriptivism, between aesthetic and scientific judg- 
ment of linguistic facts. James B. McMillan in “‘A Philosophy of Lan- 
guage”’ defines (p. 204) the (scientific) function of the grammarian and 
(p. 206) the (aesthetic) function of the rhetorician, and (p. 209) comes up 
with the view, so often repeated in different forms in the book, that the 
English teacher’s Sunction should be the former. Charles V. Hartung 
discusses four ‘“‘Doctrines of English Usage”’ (p. 235) and strikes a different 
note from most other contributors by advocating ‘the Doctrine of the 
Linguistic Norm’ as something for the teacher to follow. This doctrine, 
he says, “‘provides criteria by which to evaluate both the conservative 
and the liberalizing forces in language.’’ But these criteria are either so 
vague and subjective as to be difficult to use, or they are, after all, a matter 
of “general usage.”’ In one of his two contributions to this section John S. 
Kenyon (“Cultural Levels and Functional Varieties of English,” p. 215) 
classifies all varieties of English in terms of a double dichotomy: cultural 
levels (substandard-standard) and functional varieties (familiar—fortaal). 
Kenyon’s purpose is to counter the practice—which he shows by quota- 
tions to be widespread—of evaluating varieties of English in terms of a 
one-dimensional scale of levels in which ‘substandard’ and ‘familiar’ are 
equated as one pole, and ‘standard’ and ‘formal’ are equated as the other. 
His double scale, however, is itself something of an oversimplification. 
Familiar conversation, private correspondence, formal conversation, 
formal platform or pulpit speech, public worship, legal, scientific, and 
other expository writing are all among his ‘functional varieties’: but at 
least two classificatory principles are involved here—relationship to the 
immediate situation of the text (familiar, formal, platform or pulpit 
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speech, etc.) and relationship to wider social function, or content (public 
worship, legal, scientific, etc.). Scie ntific subjects can, for instance, be dis. 
cussed between scientists in familiar conversation, private correspondence, 
expository writing, etc., and in each case some of the characteristics of 
the special restricted language of the science will be present. Kenyon 
implies, too, that evaluation as “‘better’’ or “‘worse”’ applies in an absolute 
way to the ‘standard’—‘substandard’ dichotomy. Most linguists would 
rather take the view of Hill, in a later article on “‘Correctness and Style 
in English Composition” (p. 311) that any form that occurs in a given 
dialect is “‘correct’”’ for that dialect (and thus no better or worse than 
others)—incorrectness being either socially inappropriate use of the dia- 
lect, or mixing of dialects. ‘“‘Better’’ or ‘“‘worse”’ refer to use in particular 
contexts, of items which are equally existent (and hence equally ‘‘correct”) 
in the dialect concerned. 

Eight “‘specific” articles again provide useful object lessons for students 
on how to tackle problems of usage the hard, but effective, way—by 
actually collecting and classifying examples from texts. These essays are 
mainly on syntactical problems (David S. Berkeley, “Agreement of Sub- 
ject and Verb in Anticipatory There Clauses”; Francis Christensen, 
‘‘Number Concord with What Clauses”; Kenyon, ‘‘One of Those Who 
Is ...,”’ and the like) and provide excellent models for short linguistically 
non-technical studies that any college student, or student group, could 
undertake. 


Up to this point, the greater part of the material in the ‘“‘Readings” 
does not deal with Applied Linguistics at all, although, particularly in the 
*‘general”’ articles, a good deal is said about the relevance of linguistics to 
practical problems of English teaching in schools and colleges. It is, 
therefore, with considerable interest that we turn to Part V, Linguistics and 
the Teaching of Grammar and Composition. In terms of actual examples of 
linguistics applied to teaching the section is disappointing. Of the thirteen 
articles included more than half are ‘‘general.’’ These include an article by 
Sumner Ives, “‘Linguistics in the Classroom,”’ (p. 298), whicl: is one of the 
best non-technical statements in the book of the linguist’s approach to 
language, but adds little to what has already been stated or implied about 
the relevance of linguistics to teaching. Three persuasive articles by 
Donald J. Lloyd underline many of the same points, the third of these, 
‘A ‘Linguistic’ Approach to English Composition” (p. 337), also gives 4 


; ’ f : ‘ é ) 
brief outline of Lloyd’s own classroom practice: formal identification of 


major form-classes and oral exercises in substitution of words, phrases, 
and clauses in various functions in sentences. Robert J. Geist argues 
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convincingly (p. 362), for those who still need convincing, that “‘structural 
grammar” can be taught in the sixth grade. 

Among the more specific articles, Hill’s contribution ‘“Correctness and 
Style in English Composition” (p. 311) has already been referred to. This 
isa short but useful clarification. “‘It is surely better,” he concludes, ‘‘and, 
in the long run easier, to find the facts and teach them than to rely on a 
merely convenient myth.”’ The reader who has read through the preceding 
section on Linguistics and Usage should by now be ready to agree to this. 
James Sledd in ‘Coordination (Faulty) and Subordination (Upside- 
Down)” (p. 354) wittily demonstrates the falsity of the traditional doctrine 
that ‘“‘main ideas must go in main clauses.”” MacCurdy Burnet, “‘Struc- 
tural Syntax on the Blackboard,” advocates (p. 344) “‘a firm yet merry 
tactfulness in distinguishing between ‘conventional grammar’ and what 
we may choose to call ‘structural analysis’.”” The “‘structural analysis”’ is 
a blackboard “‘tracing of structures” employing the Fries technique of 
using nonsense words, but emphasizing the importance of lexical or 
grammatical links between the sentences, as well as their internal structure. 
George C. Gates in ‘“‘Let’s Teach Grammar Too”’ (p. 350) presents another 
plea for teaching a revised grammar, obscurely defined as ‘‘a process of 
language unity that reveals the structural process in writing.” In practice, 
this amounts to teaching students to recognize and use a few important 
types of phrase and clause in various functions in the sentence without 
learning grammatical terminology. 

As a practical demonstration of linguistics applied to English-teaching 
Part V is not impressive. 


Part VI, Linguistics and the Dictionary, is a useful guide for the student, 
and Part VII, Linguistics and the Study of Literature, contains five con- 
tributions dealing largely with the relevance of phonemics, especially the 
description of suprasegmental features, to the understanding and appre- 
ciation of literature. The remaining two are a straightforward descriptive 
article by Ives on “‘Dialect Differentiation in the Stories of Joel Chandler 
Harris” (p. 413) and an analysis by Hill of Pippa’s Song (p. 402). Hill’s 
analysis has been unfairly described by another reviewer as producing 
“hilarious results.’ In fact, what Hill does is what so many literary critics 
and historians do; he makes a structural analysis of the poem: only, un- 
like the traditional critic, he starts from an analysis of the linguistic forms, 
only later relating these to meaning. The result is a considerable gain in 
clarity, even if his formulaic statements of the content patterns of the iines 
(‘Large A is at contained B’ etc.) make curious reading. 


It is difficult to give a thoroughly fair summing up of a book like this. 
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The editor of a collection of reprints must use what is available, though 
much of it may not say what he would wish to say himself. A certain 
amount of overlapping and repetition is unavoidable, since the writer of 
an article must often state his theoretical position and his underlying 
assumptions, and nearly ail the writers whose work is included here share 
much the same assumptions. In his preface, the editor seems to justify 
repetition when he writes: ‘“‘While a teacher, or a single textbook, carries 
a certain weight in persuading the student of the validity of materials 
which may contradict deeply entrenched but uncritically accepted atti- 
tudes, the weight is multiplied when the student reads article after article 
presenting additional evidence and further cogent analysis.”’ But there is « 
danger of reaching a point where the student is irritated by over- 
protestation, and it is difficult to escape the conviction that the present 
volume goes beyond that danger point: so many of the articles do not 
present ‘additional evidence” but merely reiterate what has been said 
before. The number of “‘general”’ articles in the book could be cut nearly 
by half without serious loss. 

In a collection consisting to a considerable extent of “‘popular’’ articles 
it is understandable that many of the contributors should be non-linguists. 
The enthusiasm with which some of the non-linguists have embraced what 
they often call ‘structuralism’ is a good sign. It means that some people 
who are directly concerned with English teaching problems have seen the 
advantages of an approach to language that is more objective and metho- 
dologically more rigorous than “‘traditional grammar.”’ At the same time, 
however, one is aware in some of these articles of a lack of perspective in 
linguistics. “‘Structural linguistics’’” means ‘“‘American linguistics” in the 
sense of the kind of conceptual and methodological framework which has 
grown up principally on the basis of Bloomfield’s work. This is all right, 
but there often seems to be a lack of understanding of what is really 
characteristic of the “‘structural point of view,” the fruitful idea that the 
units of a language are elements in systems, deriving their linguistic value 
from their interrelationships with other elements in the same system. 
George P. Faust, for example, in the first of three enthusiastic articles in 
the section Linguistics Today (pp. 63 to 67), states or implies that the main 


defining characteristics of structural linguistics are that it is synchronic, that 


it regards the spoken language as the primary object of study, and that it 
recognises, but does not prescriptively evaluate, variety in language. That 
these characteristics are neither particularly new nor the unique property of 
structural linguistics is, in fact, pointed out in McMillan’s ‘‘Summary of 
Nineteenth-Century Historical and Comparative Linguistics” (p. 9). 
Another, minor, criticism is the way in which “‘the linguist” is so often 
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presented in this book as a kind of superman (Sledd, p. 355, refers jokingly, 
and acceptably in the context, to the linguist as a “‘witch-doctor’’) who 
can perform analytical wonders beyond the layman’s powers. There is, of 
course, some truth in this, but I can imagine that less insistence on the 
distinction between “‘the linguist’? and the others would remove some 
sources of irritation for unconvinced readers, and enhance the avowedly 
polemic function of the book. 

This volume of Readings in Applied English Linguistics will provide a 
good deal of useful material for the students toward whom it is directed. 
But, for reasons indicated above, it may irritate and alienate many 
readers. There is no short cut to applied linguistics, and the kind of 
integrated exposition which only a textbook can supply is still essential. 
The present book will have performed a valuable function if it stimulates 
some author to produce a full and systematic survey of the field of lin- 
guistics, relating each area within the field to specific applications. 


School of Applied Linguistics 
Edinburgh 8, Scotland 





W. NELSON FrRANcIs, The Structure of American English. 614 pp. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 


Reviewed by C. E. BAZELL 


The aim of this book (rather quaintly expressed) is “‘to bring together 
in one place a synthesis of current linguistic knowledge, especially as 
applied to present-day American English.”’ The following (p. 214) is 
hence presumably a sample of “‘current linguistic knowledge”’: 


The opposite of assimilation is dissimilation, which sometimes 
takes place when the combining of two morphemes brings together 
two identical phonemes; it results in the change of one of them to a 
phoneme less like its neighbor. It is rare in English. One example, 
taken over from Latin, is the allomorph /ig-/, which replaces /in-/ 
before morphemes beginning with /n/, as in ignoble, ignominious. 


This barely needs comment. The author might well have done better if 
he had made no attempt whatsoever at rigor in what is after all intended 
as an elementary textbook. Unfortunately he insists on making distinctions 
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which are not only difficult for a student to follow but also impossible for 
the author himself to maintain, and he makes them in a very misleading 
way. For instance, there is the distinction of morph and allomorph, the 
latter being used for the type and the former for the single instance or 
token. ‘“‘Note that each morph, like each phone . . . happens only once 
and then it is gone” (p. 164). Now of course if such a distinction is to be 
made, the morph just is a single “‘happening,” and it makes no more 
sense to say it happens once than to say it happens several times. But the 
whole distinction breaks down on p. 177, where certain phoneme-groups 
are said to be ‘“‘made up of two morphs.” The author might have spared 
himself these confusions of level by not making a distinction which is 
normally superfluous even in an advanced work. It is enough to say 
whether type or token is meant whenever there would otherwise be an 
ambiguity, and even if there is a demand for greater rigor there are 
better ways of meeting it than a duplication of terms. 

The definitions offered seem even less happy than the usual ones. “A 
morpheme is a group of allomorphs that are semantically similar and in 
complementary distribution” (p. 173). The word ‘group’ is ill-chosen, 
especially since it is used in another, and more normal sense, in ‘phoneme- 
group’. If the old semantic definition can be excused in an introductory 
book, it is difficult to see what ‘“‘complementary distribution”’ here adds. 
It cannot be intended to exclude free variation, for this would lead to a 
contradiction when two allomorphs are in free variation with each other 
and are in the relation of complementary distribution to a third, also 
*‘semantically similar,’ allomorph. But of course the semantic definition 
is not really excusable, since by the time the pupil understands the role of 
complementary distribution he is in a position to understand that the 
similarity is also a matter of distribution. 

The chapter on the dialects of American English, contributed by 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., seems to be a useful summary. But since all in- 
formation contained in the book can be found in far better American 
works, it is difficult to see a good reason for referring a student to this one, 
which too often will merely mislead him. 


School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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GUNNAR OLAF SVANE, Grammatik der slowenischen Schriftsprache. 151 pp. 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde und Bagger, 1958. 


Reviewed by Horace G. LUNT 


The foreigner wishing to acquaint himself with Slovene has had at his 
disposal only the pages in R. G. A. de Bray’s Guide to the Slavonic Lan- 
guages (London, 1951), some textbooks in Italian (only one having any 
scientific value: Grammatica slovena, by Androvié and Kacin, Milan, 
1943), and numerous outdated German manuals. The chief native autho- 
rity has been a textbook for secondary schools (S/ovenska slovnica, by A. 
Breznik, last edition 1934), now at least partially superseded by the recent 
Slovenska slovnica by Bajec, Kolari¢é, and Rupel (1956), apparently—but 
not expressly—also a schoolbook.! For details of pronunciation and 
spelling one must consult Rupel’s little Slovensko pravoreéje (1946) and 
the collective Slovenski pravopis (1950). Full information on accent is 
available only in relatively inaccessible articles, chiefly by Valjavec. 

The book under review is intended as a grammatical guide of use both 
to the student with practical interests and to the Slavic specialist. On the 
whole it is a disappointment, partly because it offers nothing new and even 
more because of omissions. One can hardly expect startling originality in 
the description of a Slav'c language, but one can surely wish for either a 
full conventional treatment or else an application of the latest achieve- 
ments of linguistic theory. Svane’s approach is strictly traditional without 
being quite in the frankly historico-comparative tradition of contemporary 
Slovene descriptions. For example, the latter mostly follow Schleicher and 
Leskien in classifying the verbs according to the infinitive stem, offering 
some illuminating historical justifications. Outdated though this approach 
is, it makes it easy for the Slavist to orient himself. But Svane has, with 
Miklosich, chosen the present stem as his point of departure, and he 
omits historical comment. Thus, without casting any new light on struc- 
tural peculiarities of the language, he has made it somewhat inconvenient 
for the reader to compare his data with the authoritative Slovene works. 
The Slavist and general linguist can only regret that Svane did not choose 
to follow modern Russian criteria of productivity vs. non-productivity or 


1 An even fuller work of the same type is the Slovenska slovnica za srednje Sole by A. 
Kacin and M. Jevnikar, publisned in Trieste in 1948 under the auspices of the Allied 
Military Government of the British-American occupied zone. It was written for the 
new schools in an area where Slovene had been officially suppressed for many years and 
for people who had long been under the influence of Italian. Thus for a number of 
problems, particularly in syntax, it offers fuller explanations than seem to be considered 
necessary in the Yugoslav Slovene texts. 

w.—4+ 
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Jakobson’s contention that Slavic verbs can be described in terms of single 
basic stems. Within his framework, Svane has done well, although one can 
quibble with isolated details; for example, why does he find the suffix -en 
in the past passive participle hotén from hotéti ‘want’, while in zaZelén from 
zaZeléti ‘wish’ he s« 2s merely -n (p. 81)? The syntactical data are sketchier 
than in some of thé older handbooks. It is odd, for example, that Svane 
should have omitted such a ticklish point for the foreigner as the order of 
enclitics. He does jot attempt to describe word-formation except for 
verbal prefixes and the derivation of aspect-pairs of verbs. 

The book’s chief weakness is Svane’s treatment of the sound system. 
He speaks in purely phonetic terms, never hinting at the possibility of 
functional or phonemic categories. But even within his own frame of 
reference there are omissions, and he fails to point out a number of pit- 
falls the beginner should be warned about. He omits morphophonemics 
altogether, although some alternations are mentioned in connection with 
specific paradigms. It is a curious omission, for the Slovenes regularly 
discuss these matters, albeit largely in historical terminology. 

This is all to be traced, I believe, to a failure to face the fundamental 
question: what is the Slovene Schriftsprache? Citing the Slovenes’ defini- 
tion that it is an abstraction which does not fully coincide with any of the 
numerous dialects, Svane adds (p. 17), “‘sie schwebt gewissermassen iiber 
allen.”” His terminology is correct—he is treating a Schriftsprache, a 
written language; the pity is that he did not spell out fully just what this 
means in the case of Slovene. 

Paradoxically, the modern written language is barely over a century 
old, and yet its major source comes from the 16th century. It was the 
Protestants who first began to write Slovene, and a number of books 
appeared from 1551 on. The pioneer was Trubar, who wrote essentially in 
his Lower Carniolan (unterkrainisch, dolenjsko) dialect. He was followed 
by a series of writers who used the same dialect, although with some ad- 
mixture of other elements, principally Upper Carniolan (oberkrainisch, 
gorenjsko). However in the early 17th century the Counterreformation 
destroyed the Protestant books, with one exception, Jurij Dalmatin’s 
translation of the whole Bible. For two centuries this book, used even in 
the Catholic churches, helped maintain a tradition, while the little writing 
that was done was couched increasingly in local dialects. When the 
Enlightenment and the Romantics brought about a rebirth of Slovene, 
the most active and influential writers and educators insisted on the autho- 
rity of the old Protestant texts. The major problem was that in the mean- 
time most Slovene dialects had undergone the “‘modern vowel reduction,” 
whereby short vowels (particularly i u ¢, less so e o a) weakened to a or 
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zero. The process varied in its details from area to area, but the end 
result was to increase enormously the already extant differences between 
local dialects. Where the language of the central area had been in written 
form quite reasonably acceptable to most Slovenes in the 16th century, 
any phonetic spelling of any dialect in the early 19th century aroused 
violent opposition in other parts of the Slovene area. (It must be re- 
membered that the Slovenes were divided among several provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; only in one, Carniola/Krain, did they form 
an ethnic majority.) Attempts by a native of Ljubljana (Pohlin, died 1801) 
to write in his own dialect are still denounced in quite intemperate terms 
as an enormous step backwards, while an interesting phonemic alphabet 
devised in 1825 by Metelko for contemporary Lower Carniolan set off a 
whole “‘ABC-War.”” A grammar based on the Styrian dialect and the 
writings of Slovenes in Hungary offered further alternatives, complicated 
by the efforts of some enthusiasts to create a common “‘Illyrian’’ language 
for all South Slavs. Contributions to lexicon and morphology were 
accepted from all these dialect sources, but through the whole struggle ran 
the basic demand to hold to the language of the 16th century. The “‘Illy- 
rians” turned from their dream of a common tongue for all Slavs to the 
practical realization of a written language acceptable to all Slovenes. In 
the 1850’s virtually all the disagreements had been ironed out, and writers 
from all parts of Slovenia began to use the common written language. 

Some hint of the extraordinary tolerance of this written standard can 
be found in the large number of morphological variants Svane lists, 
especially in the verb. Many of them are striking (e.g. pletel/plel ‘wove’, 
sujem/spem ‘I scatter’, pijejo/pijo ‘they drink’, jocem/jokam ‘I weep’, 
zajamem/zajmem ‘I take’, glojem/glodam ‘I gnaw’, skraéen/skraten ‘short- 
ened’, gredo/grejo ‘they go’: gora/gor ‘mountains [gen. pl.]’), while others 
show up only in an accented text (e.g. gor¢/gére ‘mountain [gen. sg.]’; 
trpi/trpi ‘suffer!’, namestiti/naméstiti ‘to place’, govorili/govérili ‘spoke 
[pl.}’). The fact that such variations affect whole paradigms or sets of words 
as well as individual lexical items makes one wonder whether this all fits 
into a system used by one person. And indeed a check with informants 
quickly shows that a large number of the variants are rejected out of hand, 
others ‘‘sound all right,’”’ and still others are accepted as valid although 
perhaps not stylistically equivalent. There is nothing strange in a written 
standard language tolerating great variation; what is unusual here is that 
the total number of Slovenes is under two millions, so that no subdivision 
of the standard can be used by a very large group. 

I must insist on the epithet ‘written’ when talking about a Slovene 


standard language precisely because it is still a major problem in Slovene 
4* 
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public life to achieve a common spoken standard. The Slovene term 
knjizni jezik is usually translated ‘literary language’, but the litera] 
rendition ‘book-language’ is a more accurate description. The Slovenes 
emphasize the fact that it is different from all dialects, but it is hardly 
necessary for them to spell the statement out further, since they wish only 
to warn the native reader that he should not insist on his personal language 
but accept the fact that all Slovenes have to change some features in order 
to conform to the norm. The handbook for a foreigner needs to be more 
explicit, I believe. According to the grammarians’ theories as expressed 
in normative prescriptions, the spoken form of the “‘book-language”’ is 
used in public life, while educated people normally use a colloquial 
(razgovoren or pogovoren or konverzacijski) speech which is supposed to 
be ‘‘a simple, unforced form of the cultivated diction” (Rupel, S/. pravo- 
recje, p. 19; cf. Pravopis, p. 54). 

In fact, I submit, things are far more complicated; there is really no 
such thing as a standard spoken Slovene.? On the other hand, the late 
Fran Ramov5S, the leading Slovene linguist, remarked in 1951 that it was 
scarcely possible to find a speaker of any pure local dialect, untouched by 
the literary language. What exists is a whole complex of ill-defined and 
unstable degrees and gradations ranging from the narrowly local quasi- 
dialect of the minimally-educated peasant or townsman to the careful 
speech of the highly literate intellectual on formal occasions. But it 
seemed to my ear that even the professors reading scholarly lectures from 
typescript differed in their pronunciation as much as would, say, a Chica- 
goan, a Georgian, and a Londoner speaking casually. In conversation 


2 Since what I have to say about Svane’s book and about the study of Slovene in 
general is so heavily predicated on my own experience with the language, perhaps | 
should sketch in the background. I came to Trieste in 1945 with the Allied military 
occupation forces in a job requiring constant liaison with the local Yugoslavs. Armed 
with a fair command of Serbocroatian, I had perused some Italian textbooks and built 
up a rough-and-ready reading knowledge of Slovene. It was a shock to discover that I 
did not understand a word spoken by the first Slovenes I met, and a series of further 
shocks to find that as I managed to get used to each idiolect the next one seemed to be 
no easier to cope with. Furthermore, even when I was talking to someone I had learned 
to understand, comprehension seemed to get more difficult as the evening wore on. In 
the early stages I put this down to my own lack of mental stamina, but later I realized 
that indeed the more relaxed the situation, the less standard the speech of the Slovem 
intellectual becomes. By the time I left Trieste, my comprehension of spoken Slovene 
was good and I could speak fluently and acceptably, if not well. In 1950 I finally visited 
Slovenia and attended a summer conference for foreign Slavists at which about ten 
Slovene professors and officials gave formal addresses of various genres. I had ample 
opportunity to talk with most of them informally as well. In subsequent visits t¢ 
Ljubljana I have met many Slovenes under varied circumstances. 
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some educated Slovenes use more, some less, dialect coloring, but rare 
indeed is the man who actually follows the prescriptions of the normative 
handbooks. Furthermore, it has been my experience that they themselves 
are unaware of the extent of the fluctuation in their own speech, although 
they usually will admit readily that most people fail to speak entirely in 
accordance with the books. It is a fascinating example of multiple code- 
switching. One hopes that an alert investigator working with a large 
number of recorded conversations will be able io define more precisely the 
phonetic and morphological features which are particularly subject to 
variation and establish a hierarchy of variants with, perhaps, some 
indication of the social factors which favor the different choices. But the 
task will not be easy. 

What, then, can one expect from a textbook for foreigners at the 
present time ? First, I believe, at ieast a warning that the man in the street 
will not follow in detail the pronunciation norms; second, at least as many 
notes abou: common deviations as are found in the handbooks for 
natives; and finally, some attempt to show where even careful speech 
may not fit the prescribed standard. 

To illustrate the last point first: Svane includes in his table of con- 
sonants both w and v (p. 20). In discussing the letter u he says it is “‘in all 
positions”’ a high back rounded vowel (p. 22). But not only the letter v 
(which Svane treats correctly, p. 25), but also u before consonant or pause 
stands for [w] if preceded by a vowel or [u] if preceded by a consonant, so 
that the distinction between the prefix v- ‘into’ and u- ‘away’ is strictly for 
the eye; the Pravopis expressly states (p. 826, s.v. u-) that there is only a 
spelling difference between the verbs vbiti ‘drive in [e.g. a nail]’ and uwbiti 
‘kill’, so that [som ubiw] and [je wbiw] represent the Ist sg. and 3rd sg. 
respectively of the past tense of both. If the beginner is not given this 
information, he expects to hear a difference. The Pravopis distinguishes 
[v] from [w] before r, posing a problem in phonemic interpretation; how- 
ever in the speech of informants I have been able to test on this point the 
two phones occur in free variation in this position, so that [v w u] can all 
be interpreted as /u/. Svane dutifully describes orthographic /j and nj as 
unit palatals [A, pn], as prescribed by the norm, but most Slovenes have 
clear //n+j before vowel and a simple dental //n elsewhere. The student 
interested in phonemes needs to be told that the voiced affricates 3 and 3 
(dz/d?) which occur in Svane’s table are either predictable variants of c/¢é 
or else d+z/2 at a clearly definable morpheme boundary. 

Of the ubiquitous cases where the ‘“‘Umgangssprache”’ does not corres- 
pond to model pronunciation, Svane notes only the general tendency for 
-aw/-aj to close to -aw/-ej (p. 19; prav=praw> prsw ‘just’; tikaj> tikej 
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[normal pron. is actually tukij]) and the isolated [dd:ns] or [d3‘s] for danas 
‘today’ (p. 119). But some mention should be made of the general pheno- 
menon—extremely common in the relaxed speech of nearly everybody 
and the only style of many—of the weakening or disappearance of short 
vowels, especially i a u, and concomitant consonant changes; e.g. tistega 
‘this (gen. sg. m-n)’ > tizdga/tizga; sedi ‘sits’>sadi; nié ‘nothing’ > naé; 
videl=videw ‘saw (m)’ > vidaw > vidu; videli ‘saw (pl)’ > vidal, thus equal- 
ling vidal<the neuter past videlo; prigel=prisaw ‘came (m)’ > prstu/parsu; 
misliti ‘to think’ > misjt/misalt; pdzduha ‘armpit’>pdsha. This sort of 
variation is scarcely noticed by many speakers, and a fuller form will 
normally be elicited if one asks for a repetition. This is terribly confusing 
for the foreigner, who begins to doubt his own ears. The phenomenon can 
be studied properly only by recording unguarded conversation; the in- 
formant working with a foreigner automatically suppresses most of the 
“‘allegro-forms.”’ 

Prosodic features present another series of problems. The fact that some 
words or categories permit alternate stresses has been mentioned, and it 
should be remembered that stress is important because of the strong 
reduction of unstressed vowels in normal speech. Vowe; length is fairly 
apparent, and the foreigner is urged to learn to use it, but he should also 
be warned that as the short vowels reduce, the long vowels tend to shorten. 
Svane has carefully marked all the forms in his book with diacritics, 
according to the older Breznik prescriptions which distinguish a short 
stress from long syllables with rising or falling intonation; this is the 
system of the central dialects and the one of most interest to Slavists. He 
says that the foreigner need not bother with intonation, however, for it is 
not obligatory in the schools. Indeed, the eastern and southwestern 
dialects have no lexical intonations, and the linguistic legislators have 
reluctantly admitted that they need not be used, for they are hard to 
learn.3 

“Spoken standard” Slovene is then to be defined as the prescribed 
pronunciation of the written standard, that is of lexical and morphological 
forms taken from various dialects and written in a fashion essentially in 
agreement with the sound structure of the gorenjsko (Lower Carniolan) 
dialect of the 16th century. It is not a pure spelling-pronunciation, for the 
historical and generalized orthography does not specify certain distinctions 
which must be learned: the place of stress and the length of the stressed 


3 The consequences of these recommendations for the system of vocalic phonemes 
has recently been treated by Edward Stankiewicz, International Journal of Slavic Lin 
guistics and Poetics, 1 (1959), 70-76. 
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vowel, the open or closed quality of stressed long o and e, the instances 
where e stands for /2/, and those where / represents [w]. (One regrets that 
§vane did not mark this last feature while he was noting the others.) Now 
that the forms are listed in the Pravopis, perhaps the influence of orthoepic 
training for actors, musicians, and radio-announcers will supplement the 
efforts of school-teachers to achieve an oral standard language actually 
used in everyday conversation, but this achievement still lies in the future. 
In the meantime the foreigner will have to learn to cope with the multiple 
code-switching that is now so characteristic of spoken Slovene.* 

It is to be regretted that Svane gave no hint of these problems of the 
spoken language and that he made no effort to go beyond his Slovene 
handbook sources in trying to show the range of use of some of the 
morphological doublets that are listed. On the other hand, his book is 
the most complete systematic manual of Slovene morphology in any 
language, even though most of the data is to be found alphabetically 
arranged in the official spelling-dictionary (Pravopis). Svane has registered 
the principal forms, meticulously marked the classical accents, and 
provided German glosses. The Slavist must be grateful that it is no longer 
necessary to search in many places for this particular sort of information. 
But the language still awaits a full-length modern description. 


Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








4 The possibility of working out an acceptable ‘“‘conversational’’ language has finally 
been discussed in print on the pages of a new popular journal, Jezik in slovstvo, directed 
at an intellectual audience. In the first volume (1955/56, pp. 161-165) a linguist, A. 
Bajec, indicating that the dialogue in contemporary plays and films has focused public 
attention on artificialities and contradictions in ‘‘model speech” and official prescrip- 
tions, sketches the majo: problems to be faced. He comes out in favor of a conscious 
cultivation of a non-artificial spoken language that avoids narrowly local dialectisms 
but recognizes the most widespread results of the ‘‘modern vowel reduction.’’ He 
envisages several regional types of cultivated speech which perhaps will, under the 
influence of the written word and further conscious effort, finally become a real koiné. 
Other voices, expressing a wide variety of opinion, comment in further issues of the 
journal. One looks forward to more realistic descriptions of actual usage from the 
Slovenes themselves. 
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FRANTISEK Kopetny, Zdklady Ceské skladby. 335 pp. Prague: Statni 
pedagogické nakladatelstvi. 1958. 


Reviewed by HENRY KuCERA 


This is already the third substantial work dealing with the syntax of 
literary Czech to be published in Czechoslovakia in the last dozen years, 
The previous two, Vladimir Smilauer’s Novoceskd skladba (1947) and 
Frantisek Travniéek’s second volume of his Czech grammar, Mluvnice 
spisovné GeStiny (II, 1949, second ed., 1951) both exceed Kopetny’s work 
in scope and wealth of presented material. Hewever, the more slender 
volume which is here under consideration is unquestionably of greater 
linguistic interest than either of its predecessors. 

Smilauer’s and Travniéek’s works are, on the whole, little more than 
thorough and fairly sophisticated versions of the school grammar’s 
treatment of Czech syntax. They operate with general and, at times, vague 
definitions of basic concepts and with traditional classification of form- 
classes and syntactic relationships, based more or less indiscriminately 
both on formal linguistic categories and on semantic considerations, 
without much apparent awareness of the contradictions resulting from 
such an approach. Travnitek, for example, begins his 900-page opus by 
defining the sentence as “‘the basic unit of linguistic expression,” while 
“linguistic expression”’ is, in turn, defined as “‘the expression of thought 
and thoughts in human speech”’ (Mluvnice, II, 1951, p. 618). With this, he 
abandons the matter in order to proceed to a minute classification of Czech 
syntactic constructions based cn form-classes which, too, remain without 
adequate definition throughout. 

The volume under consideration here is quite different in its intention. 
Kopeény’s book is not designed, as the author himself states in his intro- 
duction, to compete with Smilauer’s or Travniéek’s works. Instead, 
Kopeény sets himself the task of investigating ‘‘the nature of grammatical 
and, primarily, syntactical relations, paying attention to the important 
relationships between form and meaning in these relations’ (p. 5). The 
result is a work which—aithough in many instances not satisfactory from 
a methodological viewpoint—represents the first critical attempt at 
linguistic analysis of the theoretical problems of Czech syntax. Kopeény’s 
awareness of the basic dichotomy of form and meaning is apparent in 
many of the discussions in his book. The author puts himself on record as 
‘viewing with mistrust” efforts to base the description of syntax either on 
purely semantic or on purely formal criteria. His ideal method, pre- 
sumably, is one which would reconcile the two approaches by taking both 
meaning and formal criteria into account, although the hierarchy of the 
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two factors is left somewhat obscure. The difficulties and the circular 
reasoning to which such reconciliatory attempts lead can perhaps be best 
illustrated on the example of Kopetny’s definition of word-classes (parts 
of speech). The author accepts three criteria for their determination: the 
first, and in his opinion, the most important, is their ‘“‘semantic content,” 
the second, their syntactical function and the third, their formal charac- 
teristics. He considers neither criterion as completely autonomous, but 
justifies the priority of meaning in the determination of word-classes by 
the argument that language is basically the reflection of reality as perceived 
in thinking. Nevertheless, he realizes the problems which such an assign- 
ment of priority to meaning entails: substantives such as zeleri ‘ greenness’ 
or béh ‘run, running’ can hardly be fitted into the category of substantives 
as conventionally semantically defined (for example, by Travniéek: 
“Substantives are declinable names of objects—in the psychological 
sense—i.e. of persons, animals, and of material and imaginary things”— 
Mluvnice, Tl, 1951, p. 1058). Thus, Kopetny resorts to the supposedly 
semantic definition of substantives as words “‘designating a concept which 
is conceived as a substance”’ (p. 79). Since the only determinants of what 
is conceived as a substance are the function and the formal characteristics 
of the morpheme which expresses this concept (for example, that it 
combines with grammatical morphemes of case-number-gender), Kope- 
ény’s definition—in a roundabout fashion—is actually a non-semantic 
one. It really denies the proclaimed priority of meaning as a determinant 
of word-classes by defining the structuring of content entirely in terms of 
the structuring of the linguistic expression. From the point of view of 
linguistic analysis, at any rate, such an indirect method hardly makes much 
sense. There are other instances in which the author feels compelled to 
abandon the conclusions to which semantic considerations should lead 
him and to accept formal criteria for practical reasons. One may perhaps 
wonder whether Kopetny, who so carefully states his awareness of the 
pitfalls of ‘“‘naive formalism,’ may not be partially motivated in his 
inconsistent approach by extra-linguistic considerations. 

The book consists of seven chapters, several of them subdivided into 
numerous sub-sections. The reader will little appreciate the organization 
of the book, largely because of the unclear system of designating and 
numbering sections and sub-sections. Identical arabic numerals designate 
both sections and sub-sections, the only difference being in a barely 
noticeable distinction in the thickness of the symbols. 

The first three chapters contain definitions of basic concepts and some 
theoretical discussion. Chapter one defines syntax as a bronch of linguistics 
which deals with sentences and their members, and then proceeds to 
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discuss grammatical and lexical categories. The distinction between 
morphology and syntax is left vague, as is the question of what constitutes 
a word. There seems to be no mention of free and bound forms, and the 
concept and the term morpheme does not appear, as far as I can tell, any- 
where. It is only in Chapter two that the reader will find a rather un- 
satisfactory definition of a sentence as a “unit of predication,” with 
predication explained largely semantically. The problem of sentence 
intonation is dealt with inadequately, both in this and in subsequent 
chapters. Chapter three, entitled ‘Basic Grammatical Relationships,” 
discusses what could perhaps be better called determination of syntactic 
constructions. The determination and the reasoning is again largely per- 
formed in semantic terms. Kopetny’s “inner” relationships and his 
‘outer determinate’”’ relatio.\ships roughly correspond to endocentric 
constructions, while his ‘‘outer predicate” relationships correspond to 
exocentric constructions. The following chapter discusses the various 
kinds of syntactical linkage used in Czech (concord, government, in- 
flectional categories, etc.). In Chapter five, parts of speech are defined by 
the method already discussed above. It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
Kopetny treats the verbal aspects in a more accurate manner than some 
of his predecessors. He clearly states the marked character of the perfective 
verbs as opposed to the unmarked imperfectives, rather than treating the 
aspect distinction as an opposition of two equally marked contrasting 
categories. The long sixth chapter deals with th predicate relationship in 
Czech (subject and predicate) and with the ,/arious other relationships 
(attribute, complement, etc.) while the las* chapter discusses the various 
sentence types of literary Czech. 

The content of the fairly sizeable bibliography is not without interest. 
With the exception of one or two marginal items, the bibliography does 
not contain any Western work which has appeared later than the early 
1930’s, although Kopetny’s work deals with some important aspects of 
general linguistic theory. 

The author, who is obviously thoroughly familiar with the Czech 
material which he discusses, has presented a number of points with clarity 
and insight; there are many other interpretations with which this reviewer 
disagrees. It is especially regrettable that in several instances the author 
did not make adequate use of the well established procedures of modern 
linguistics. 

Department of Modern Languages 

Brown University 

Providence 12, Rhode Island 
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FRANTISEK SVERAK, Karlovické ndfeci. 186 pp. Prague: Statni pedagogické 
nakladatelstvi, 1957. 


Reviewed by HENRY KUCERA 


This volume attempts, in the author’s words, “‘to explain the character 
of the dialect of Karlovice and the surrounding area, to point out the 
differences between the Karlovice dialect and the speech of neighboring 
communities, to describe and explain the grammatical structure of the 
Karlovice dialect, and to capture the most frequent lexical peculiarities 
by which this dialect differs from the literary language” (p. 5). The dialect 
under investigation is the speech of two villages in North-Eastern Moravia, 
Velké Karlovice (Great Karlovice) and Malé Karlovice (Small Karlovice), 
both located within a mile of each other near the Slovak border, approxi- 
mately fifteen miles north-east of the Moravian town of Vsetin. The speech 
of this area is generally classified as belonging to the group of Moravian- 
Slovak dialects, the most Western group of the Slovak dialectical area. 
The introductory chapter of Svérak’s book lists the basic phonetic and 
morphological characteristics which substantiate the inclusion of the 
Karlovice speech in this group. The chapter also attempts to define, in 
rather haphazard terms, the major isoglosses which separate the Karlovice 
dialect from the speech of neighboring communities and arrives at the 
conclusion that the speech of Karlovice belongs to the RoZnov dialectical 
area within the Moravian-Slovak group. 

The rest of the book includes sections devoted to Phonetics, Word- 
formation, Morphology, and Syntax as well as a Dictionary containing 
over two thousand words of the Karlovice dialect that are either non- 
existent or rare in literary Czech. This main part is followed by a brief 
chapter outlining the history of the area with emphasis on factors that 
have influenced the de elopment of its speech. A bibliography, an index 
of words, suffixes, and sound alternations, and a dialectical map conclude 
the volume. 

The author specifies in his preface that he has utilized ‘‘the proven 
scientific method of the Brno school of dialectology. . . . The correctness 
of historical explanation of dialectical facts,’ he proclaims further, “has 
been confirmed by Marxist linguistics” (p. 5). If the present volume is at 
all representative of the “‘scientific method”’ of the Brno school, then its 
Marxist dialectologists would seem to have good reason for concern. 
Svérak, although describing a well delimited speech of two small com- 
munities, has failed, in this reviewer’s opinion, to present anything 
resembling a linguistically adequate treatment of his topic. The “historical” 
method which he utilizes results in a complete disregard of the linguistic 
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structure of the dialect. Instead, Svérak attempts to describe it in purely 
relational terms, i.e. by comparing it, in a piecemeal fashion, either to 
contemporary literary Czech or to various older stages of the Czech 
language. The results of such an approach are most strikingly apparent in 
the section on Phonetics. The reader will search in vain for any indication 
of the phonemic inventory or phonemic structure of the Karlovice dialect. 
As a matter of fact, he will find neither the concept of phoneme nor— 
obviously—the term itself anywhere in the book. Instead, he is presented 
with a list of consonants and vowels. This list contains at least one obvious 
allophone y, listed together with other consonants most of which clearly 
have a phonemic function. Other allophones, however (e.g. the velar 
nasal n, the voiced and voiceless *) are not listed at all in this initial 
inventory. The reader who may have by now despaired to find any phono- 
logical information in this chapter may look hopefully for at least some 
accurate phonetic information. In this, he will be equally disappointed. 
Scanty phonetic information is given about only three sounds, and even 
that is expressed in terms which can hardly be called sophisticated (the 
articulation of v is described as “‘like that of a wide i’’). All other sounds 
are taken care of by the expedient statement that they are identical with 
the ‘‘general Czech sounds.” Since no attempt is made to ascertain the 
phonemic inventory of the dialect, one would expect that the transcription 
of the dialectical material would be at least phonetically consistent, but 
this, too, proves to be a vain hope. Thus, for example, Svérak states (on 
p. 31) that paired voiceless consonants become voiced before non-paired 
voiced consonants across a word boundary, but his transcriptions include 
numerous examples to the contrary (patndct roku, dyt’ mate, dy§ mn’ela, 
etc.), without any explanation. One can also find two transcriptions, in 
isolation, of the word for ‘car, wagon’, both viz (p. 18) and vis (p. 30), as 
well as other examples of this nature, together with the unambiguous 
statement that paired voiced consonants become voiceless in final word 
positions (p. 30). The confusion is compounded by such transcriptions as 
matce (p. 164) which is in direct contradiction to Svérdk’s rule that 
t+c>c (p. 33). Here the author obviously resorted to an imitation of the 
spelling of literary Czech. Many other such inconsistencies could be listed. 
Generally, the transcription of the dialectical material appears to be a 
mixture of conventional spelling as used in literary Czech and of limited 
phonetic transcriptions, applied at random, in spite of the author's 
statement that he transcribes ‘‘according to pronunciation”’ (p. 6). The 
whole situation, to say the least, does not inspire much confidence in the 
accuracy of the dialect material presented. 

The historical approach to dialectology is manifested, in the chapter 
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on phonetics, by two procedures. First, the “‘origin”’ of the sounds of the 
Karlovice dialect is traced by defining them as end results of an historical 
development from either the various past stages of Czech or Slavic (in 
domestic words) or from other (unspecified) languages (in loan words). 
The past stage, which serves as the basis for determining the origin of the 
dialect sound, may be either “‘Proto-Czech,” Common Slavic, or simply 
“an older form.”? The second procedure basically repeats this process in 
reverse. It starts with an incomplete inventory of “‘Proto-Czech’’ sounds 
and lists the sounds which have replaced them in various positions in 
the dialect. This, too, is done with a great degree of casualness: the condi- 
tions of individual sound developments are not stated, while the historical 
descriptions are often modified by such terms as “‘sometimes,”’ “‘for the 
most part,”’ “‘partially,” etc. The sections on word-formation and morpho- 
logy are both methodologically and in linguistic sophistication on the level 
of ordinary school grammars, containing only the basic generalities and 
paradigms. The same is true about the section dealing with syntax. 

The book suffers from an added misfortune, which perhaps resulted 
from confusion in the late stages of printing: many of the cross-references 
refer to incorrect paragraphs or to non-existent information. Thus, for 
example, on pp. 15 and 16, of a total of 17 references to future paragraphs, 
only 4 are correct and 13 are incorrect, the highest incidence of mis- 
information which this reviewer has met with in any book. 

The author of this monograph seemed to have expended considerable 
effort in collecting his dialectical material. It is, therefore, unfortunate 
that, in its analysis and presentation, he has failed to apply some of the 
most rudimentary linguistic principles. For this reason, as well as because 
of its other shortcomings stated above, this volume, to say the least, 
cannot be considered a significant contribution to dialectology. 


Department of Modern Languages 
Brown University 
Providence 12, Rhode Island 








Max LEOPOLD WAGNER, Dizionario etimologico sardo, dispense 3-6 
pp. 161-480. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1958-1959. (Sammlung roman- 
ischer Elementar- und Handbiicher.) 


Compte-rendu par LUIS MICHELENA 


On se réjouit de voir que les fascicules de ce précieux instrument de 
travail continuent a paraitre périodiquement avec une rapidité a laquelle 
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les ouvrages de ce genre ne nous ont guére accoutumés. M. Wagner 
annonce méme qu’il travaille déja a la préparation d’une Sintassi. 

On ne saurait assez louer les qualités de ce dictionnaire dont les nou- 
veaux fascicules, qui ménent de babbaréttu a drappu, gardent, cela va sans 
dire, le méme niveau que les deux premiers. On y trouve surtout un rare 
souci d’impartialité qui po.te l’auteur a ne pas épargner les rigueurs de la 
critique méme aux rapprochements qu’il a proposés auparavant dans cet 
ouvrage (voir, p. ex., p. 474, s.v. dobbo). 

M. Wagner suit toujours une ligne traditionnelle, ce qui ne saurait 
surprendre personne, étant donné qu’un dictionnaire étymologique est a 
peu pres le dernier endroit ot |’on peut s’attendre a des innovations. Ce 
caractére traditionnel est évident par exemple dans la graphie, ot une 
transcription approximativement phonologique aurait fait l’économie de 
pas mal de signes diacritiques. On le retrouve dans la recherche des causes 
de certains détails de l’évolution phonétique. II suffit de comparer, pour 
n’en citer que deux cas, les explications de l’occlusive initiale de v. sard. 
battuger(e) et de la géminée sourde de krétti(d)u (déppi(d)u, etc.) avec 
celles qui ont été proposées récemment par H. Weinrich (Phonologische 
Studien zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte, 1958, p. 99) et H. Liidtke 
(Orbis, 2, p. 419), respectivement. 

M. Wagner a montré toujours une extréme prudence lorsqu’il a été 
question de signaler ailleurs des mots apparentés aux termes sardes censés 
étre d’origine préromane et, 4 nous en tenir 4 son dernier ouvrage, il 
semble bien que sa prudence n’ait pas cessé d’augmenter avec le temps. 
Il est devenu un vrai maitre dans la pratique de l’epokhé.: il se tient tou- 
jours a ce qui lui semble vraisemblable et nécessaire pour l’explication des 
mots sardes en question, sans vouloir s’égarer dans les limbes de la 
possibilité a l’état pur. 

Il n’est pas question de présenter a ce sujet de longues considérations 
qui tiendraient ici trop de place, d’autant plus que je ne saurais ajouter 
rien d’important a ce qu’en a dit l’auteur. Toutefois, maintenant que M. 
J. Hubschmid vient de publier une importante mise au point de plusieurs 
des rapprochements proposés («Kritische Bemerkungen zum mediterranen 
Substrat Sardiniens und Hispaniens», Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philo- 
logie, LXX, pp. 212-233), il sera peut-étre opportun d’exprimer une 
impression générale. 

Si l’on se borne aux correspondants ibéro-romans et basques des mots 
sardes, je trouve que les rapprochements sont pour la plupart trop vagues 
et peu convaincants. Dans certains cas—d’un cété, de l’autre ou de tous 
les deux—, les mots sont mal attestés ou a valeur imprécise (cf. sard. 
aurri ‘carpino nero’: bsq. aurri ‘plante qui a les racines longues et les 
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feuilles larges’, dont j’ai déja parlé ici, ou log. kdroe ‘arbusto per tingere in 
giallo’ : bsq. orre ‘geniévre’). Dans d’autres, les sons ne s’accordent pas 
bien: sard. kdstike, etc., ‘acero minore’: bsq. astigar, etc., ‘érable’. Ce 
mot basque a d’ailleurs toute l’allure d’un composé, dont le dernier élément 
serait ihar ‘Acer opulifolium’ (cf. alav. yar ‘espéce d’arbrisseau’), précédé 
peut-étre de *kast- (cf. FEW I, 11, s.v. acastus). Méme 1a ov les sons et la 
valeur ne font aucune difficulté (sard. dita, etc., ‘caprioletto, cervetto’: 
gasc. bito, bsq. bitifia, pitika, etc., ‘chevreau’), il peut s’agir de mots 
expressifs dont la ressemblance ne prouverait rien. «Ad ogni modo—écrit 
ace propos M. Wagner—dquesta € una spiegazione pill probabile che la 
ricerca di fantastiche origini in tutte le lingue del globo (salvo non si 
voglia ammettere una parentela ‘elementare’, che certo non é da esclu- 
dere...)». 

Il n’est pas exclu, certes, que bsq. kuskullu ‘noix de galle du chéne’ ou 
(h)aro ‘cercle, cerceau’ (cf. log. camp. drra ‘anello’ ‘anello matrimoniale’) 
soient anciens en basque et non empruntés au latin ou au roman, mais il 
s'agit d’une hypothése non démontrée qui, somme toute, n’est pas non 
plus la plus probable, étant donné que les deux mots s’expliquent aisément 
en partant de lat. cusculium et d’esp. aro. On peut en dire autant de 
l’origine de camp. ¢érda (lat. caetra) et méme de sard. drra (lat. arrae), si 
le sens ‘anello matrimoniale’ est primitif. 

Ce n’est pas souvent qu’on peut rapprocher sans hésitation les termes 
sardes de mots bien attestés et répandus dans la Péninsule ibérique et la 
France méridionale: sard. kdrva ‘ramo d’albero’: astur. garbu ‘lefia 
menuda’, etc., ou camp. béga ‘valle acquitrinosa’ : port. veiga, esp. vega. 
Ici encore M. Wagner ne fait pas état des doutes qu’a soulevés M. Coro- 
minas, DCELC IV, p. 687 a (note 4), qui attendrait un autre résultat d’un 
ancien ai, d’aprés sard. -ai(t) <-d(v)i, -d(v)it dans le parfait. Ajoutons que 
tous deux ont passé sous silence I’hypothése de M. V. Garcia de Diego, 
Diccionario etimoldégico espanol e hispanico, 1954, num. 7007 a, qui voit 
dans ve(i)ga le continuateur de lat. (terra) *vadica. 

Pour bidile ‘pozzo d’acqua in montagna, luoco acquitrinoso in cam- 
pagna’, M. Wagner hésite entre deux possibilités: le rapprocher de bsq. 
itil ‘mare, flaque’ ou postuler lat. *bibit-ile. Il vaudra mieux pencher pour 
la derniére, s’il n’y en a pas d’autres. Tout d’abord, le mot basque est 
assez suspect, car Azkue l’a puisé, semble-t-il, dans un vocabulaire 
manuscrit, écrit 4 Maya (Baztan), ot I’on doit plutdt lire itili, traduit 
‘charco’. Qu’il s’agisse ou non d’un lapsus, car le manuscrit est peu 
soigné, cet iti/(i) est inséparable du trés répandu istil, tistil, txistil ‘flaque’ 
‘goutte’ ‘gouttiére’ ‘boue’ (Larramendi, avec I’article, écrit istilia), qui ne 
semble guére ancien en basque. II aura été tiré d’un continuateur roman 
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de lat. déstilldre plutét que directement de lat. stilla (Corominas, IV, 988 
a, s.v. destellar ad.), parce que le theme en est istil, non *istila, ainsi qu’en 
témoigne déja Licarrague (2 Petr. 2. 22) en 1571. 

L’auteur, sans en écarter d’emblée l’idée, ne croit pas qu’:l faille voir 
dans sard. kapudanni, etc., ‘settembre’ un reste du calendrier hébraique 
(G. Bonfante, Word V (1949), 171 ff.). Il rappelle que ce mois marque 
justement en Sardaigne le commencement de I’année agricole. I! ne sera 
peut-étre pas inutile de faire mention a ce propos de bsq. buruil ‘septembre’, 
littéralement ‘mois de la téte’, c’est-a-dire, ‘de la fin’ ou ‘du commencement 
(de l’année)’, usité surtout en France, mais connu aussi dans la Navarre 
espagnole. Ce n’est pas du reste la seule coincidence qu’on trouve dans 
les noms des mois, puisqu’il y a aussi bsq. gorotzil ‘novembre’, litt. ‘mois 
du fumier’. Or en Pays basque, ot les influences hébraiques ou celles du 
christianisme primitif seraient 4 coup sir tout a fait inattendues, le nom 
s’explique simplement de la fagon proposée par M. Wagner. En Espagne, 
de nos jours, c’est la Saint-Michel (cf. nav. sanmiguelada ‘automne’) qui, 
avec la Toussaint, marque le commencement de |’année agricole 1a ou la 
culture des céréales et de la vigne l’emporte sur les autres. Dans des 
documents navarrais du XIII¢ siécle la date pour le payement des rede- 
vances et le renouvellement des baux est souvent fixée par des expressions 
telles que: «usque ad XV dies post festum beate Marie medietatis augusti», 
«por la Santa Maria de mei agosto», «per la primera festa de Sant Gil abbat 
qui ven, que es lo primer dia de setembre», «ad festum Sancti Michaelis», 
etc. Nous avons ainsi un rapprochement basco-sarde fort différent par sa 
nature de ceux qu’on a l’habitude de proposer, mais qui témoigne cepen- 
dant d’un phénoméne de convergence assez remarquable. Par archaisme 
ou par innovation, on trouve dans les deux contrées la méme résistence 
aux noms incolores du calendrier romain, le méine godt de la dénomina- 
tion concréte et descriptive. 

L’auteur rattache directement sard. dékuma, déguma ‘decima’ 4 lat. 
decuma, ce qui semble tout a fait correct. On pourrait faire valoir des 
emprunts au latin qui ont aussi -w-: gallois degwm, bsq. (salazarais et 
roncalais) dekuma, tekuma. Toutefois, le mot basque (dont la réalité ne 
fait aucun doute, méme s’il ne figure pas dans les dictionnaires) pourrait 
aussi s’expliquer a partir de lat. decima: cf. bsq. ma(h)uka ‘manche’ et v. 
labourdin detchuma a cété de detchema ‘dime’. Il en serait de méme de 
gall. degwm, dont la consonne finale non-adoucie serait l’indice d’une 
introduction assez récente (Pedersen, Verg/. Gram. der keliischen Sprachen, 
I, p. 240). 

Je voudrais faire encore deux observations critiques. Rien ne permet, 
semble-t-il, de postuler, 4 propos de sard. kdffu ‘cavo’ (p. 262), un *cafus 
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d’origine dialectale 4 cété de cavus, d’aprés ruber/rtifus, etc. On sait que, 
selon la correspondance bien établie, on a osq. -f-: lat. -b-, -d-, jamais -v-. 
Du reste, Meyer-Liibke avait déja contesté (REW 2351, 2) le droit de voir 
dans la variante *cufare, supposée sur la foi de certains représentants 
romans, le correspondant osque régulier de lat. cubdre. 

Il suffit que lat. ciribrum soit attesté par une glose (p. 336, s.v. kilibru): 
il est douteux cependant que cette variante nous fasse remonter bien loin 
dans la préhistoire du latin. L’i.-e. *kereidhrom, qu’on veut poser ici a la 
place de *kreidhrom, aurait, malgré Meyer-Liibke, un aspect assez bizarre. 

Pour ce qui est de log. sept. kKoncevare, konéivare ‘macchinare, ordire 
insidie’ (p. 376, s.v. kKontsebire), ne pourrait-on penser a esp. conchabar(se) 
‘confabularse’ plut6t qu’a esp. concebir? Si presque tous les termes de 
caractére ecclésiastique en Sardaigne sont d’origine espagnole, castillane 
ou catalane (vid. p. 442, s.v. antri), le log. dém(m)ina ‘medaglia, abitino, 
scapulare’ pourrait aussi s’expliquer par l’esp. ndmina ‘reliquias en que 
estaban escritos nombres de santos’ (cf. bsq. domifia, domifiu ‘médaille’). 

P. 176 (s.v. bardnta), lire la santa cuarentena. P. 216 (s.v. bolandéru), 
«que no se fija en ningun lugar». P. 274 (s.v. kambusina), esp. camuesa. 
L’accent d’esp. carambola (p. 296, s.v. kardmbula) est mal placé. 


Seminario de Filologia Vasca « J. de Urguijo» 
San Sebastian 





HENRY KAHANE, RENEE KAHANE AND ANDREAS TIETZE, The Lingua 
Franca in the Levant. Turkish Nautical Terms of Italian and Greek 
Origin. 752 pp. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 


2eviewed by V. GEORGIEV, I. GALABOV, and J. ZAIMOV 


The book of H. and R. Kahane and A. Tietze is a result of a good many 
years’ hard work. Already in the thirties the first two authors published a 
series of papers on the nautical terminology of the Mediterranean that 
demonstrated a full knowledge of the subject. The Turkish records of the 
past have been thoroughly made use of. This is obviously the chief con- 
tribution of the third author—A. Tietze, a specialist in Turkish, wko has 
published papers on nautical terminology in the ancient Osmano-Turkish 
poetry. It is apparent that it is the desire of the authors to embrace as 
widely as possible the important problem of those linguistic connections 
in the Mediterranean, from the 14th to the 18th century inclusive, in which 
have been reflected the economic and cultural interrelations of a series of 
peoples living in this region. 
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The book is particularly rich in documentary material, in detailed 
linguistic excursus in almost all languages of the Mediterranean basin, 
Still, there is some incomplete correspondence between the completed 
work and the assigned task, as it is formulated in the title—a fact, actually, 
to which the authors themselves pay attention in the preface. A certain 
unevenness is noticeable too in the treatment of the data from the various 
languages, which is no doubt inevitable in a work of this kind, bearing in 
mind the unequal investigation of the problems in research up to the 
present and the impossibility of embracing equally the numerous and 
rather varied languages out of which the authors have had to draw their 
material. 

In their preface, the authors pay special attention to the title of their 
book, and this fact in itself shows that they have seen quite clearly the 
difficulties and misunderstandings that could arise from the manner in 
which it is formulated. The nautical terminology of tte Mediterranean is 
a very intricate complex, in the formation of which many peoples take 
part under highly varied and complicated historical circumstances. It is 
clear that no study of one part of the material can be done divorced from 
the influence of the natural framework in which the linguistic interactions 
have developed. 

Because the Mediterranean had been for centuries under Turkish 
influence the authors of this book use the Turkish language as a basis of 
their research. This is quite in order since Turkish is a crucial vehicle in 
the life of the Mediterranean nautical terminology—in it assemble the con- 
tributions, in this respect, of the Greeks, of the Romance and Slavic 
peoples, of the Arabians, etc. On the other hand, as an intermediary it 
helps to spread out in the Eastern part of that enormous basin terms that 
earlier had had a more restricted use. Obviously, just on account of this 
special position Turkish offers rich possibilities for an investigation of the 
process of the formation of the late medieval terminology of the Mediter- 
ranean; in it could be traced those complex linguistic interrelations, in 
which words from given languages have yielded to loan-words from other 
languages, for a variety of reasons, after a shorter or a Innger period of 
parallel existence. This composite character of the nautical terminology 
of our basin is one of its most typical peculiarities. Still preserved along 
the coast of the Black Sea, it is apparent in the most superficial survey of 
the denomination of, for instance, the boat, the fishing-net, or the different 
kinds of fishing tackle, in which, one beside the other, stand the appro- 
priately modified forms of terms from Italian, Greek, Turkish, Bulgarian, 
etc. Similarly, it reveals itself in the parallel ‘synonymous’ existence, in the 
language of the sailors and the fisherman of the designated area, of terms 
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picked up from the various languages but used to designate the same 
operation or object. Thus for example along the Bulgarian coast, beside 
pluvam jalo-jalo ‘sail along the coast’ (No. 756, p. 499 in the book), Greek 
ywAds, Turkish yali, yalu, etc. is used, in the same meaning, ‘pluvaim 
tera-tera (not noted in the book), which continues the Italian terra-terra 
‘rasentando al lido’. Scores of similar examples could be enumerated even 
from the material of Kahane-Tietze’s book. If, on the comparatively 
limited material of loanwords from Italian and Greek, careful study can 
discover the elements of those complex conditions under which the 
nautical terminology of Turkish has been built, it is clear that the in- 
vestigation of the contribution of the “‘Lingua Franca’”’ alone could not 
point out the circumstances under which certain terms have been adopted; 
lacking a complete picture of the Turkish nautical terminology of the 
period under discussion, the reader has no way of estimating the signifi- 
cance of what the authors define as “influence of the Western and Greek 
civilizations on the Turkish.” 

Serious objections must be made to the composite character of what is 
termed “‘Lingua Franca” in the book. A serious argumentation on this 
point is not presented by the authors, and this reader is under the im- 
pression that the choice of the languages included in ‘“‘Lingua Franca” 
should have been determined not so much from linguistic or cultural- 
historical considerations, as from purely practical, empiric conditions. 
For one who is acquainted with the historical conditions of the Eastern 
Mediterranean area in the epoch of the coming of the Turks and after, the 
impossibility of including ‘‘the Greek influence’ with ‘‘the West” in the 
authors’ antithesis ‘“‘West-Turkey”’ is quite clear. Had they taken their 
stand on clearer theoretical positions, had they begun from a careful 
estimate of the cultural-historical conditions, they either would have 
excluded from their book the Greek material or—having adopted a policy 
that would include it—they would have had to expand their investigation 
to bring in the contributions of Arabian and the neighboring Slavic 
languages too, as well as what they designate as ‘Levant’. 

This last term as it is defined by the authors has considerably greater 
justification. We should add immediately, however, that its formulation 
as a “‘linguistic unit’’ (p. viii) carries within itself a danger of misunder- 
standings: undoubtedly in this case we deal with cultural-historical unity 
(political too in certain epochs) within the limits of which the influence of 
Turkish has manifested itself. Of course that influence has varied in force 
and durability for the separate languages and epochs, but it has been 
restricted in most cases to loanwords, and includes morphological elements 
only to a minor extent. 
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Still, the interrelations that have been created by the formation of the 
nautical terminology in its totality can be designated only with difficulty 
as the fruit of a ‘linguistic unit’. An analysis of the material collected in 
the book reveals this immediately. Let us take for example mola (No. 429, 
p. 308), which is richly recorded in Turkish as well as in the languages that 
in the book are embraced under the common denomination ‘Levant’. 
That we are far irom a “‘linguistic unit” is seen as soon as we try to find 
how the different languages have included this loanword in their system: 
while Turkish has only mola etmek or mola vermek, Greek has the very 
different formation poddpw, auorddpw and pope, apodAe as well. It is clear 
from examples like this one—and there are scores and hundreds of them— 
that faced with the same influence and receiving the same loanwords for 
their nautical terminology, the separate languages have retained complete 
autonomy, and this fact alone is sufficient to dispute the determination of 
*““Levant”’ as a “‘linguistic unit.” 

In the book it is pointed out clearly enough that the chief source of the 
Turkish nautical terminology is Italy, in particular the medieval republics 
of Venice and Genoa, whose mercantile fleet and navy were the greatest 
sea power in the Mediterranean during the Middle Ages. Of the 878 
nautical terms treated in the book, 724 are of Italian origin. In the second 
place comes Greece—with 155 terms—a weaker influence on the Turkish 
nautical terms, even though it is geographically nearer to Turkey. A true 
Turkish (Osmanic) nautical terminology, i.e. nautical terms of Turkic 
origin, does not exist in spite of the attempt of the authors to point out 
a few very common denominations like deniz ‘sea’, ada ‘island’, sal ‘raft’, 
gemi ‘ship’, kajik ‘boat’, yelken ‘sail’ ; of these only gemi may be regarded as 
a nautical term, and even that has a very restricted use outside of Turkish. 

This unification of those languages of the Eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean area that have built their nautical terminology on the basis of 
Italian through the intermediate stage of Turkish, and particularly the 
stressing of that fact carries the danger of obscuring the relations among 
the separate languages that are embraced in the common name ‘Levant’. 
It should be underlined that the authors take special care to provide a 
most accurate definition of the route of penetration of a given term. This 
particularly important approach should certainly be applied with per- 
sistence in any future research too, because only in this manner—in 
combination with parallel cultural-historical studies—can there be estab- 
lished a solid basis for the elucidation of interesting details within the 
general picture of the nautical terminology of the region involved. In- 
teresting observations in this respect can be made along the Bulgarian 
Black Sea coast, where beside the Bulgarian population live separate 
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groups of Turkish and Greek popul::‘ons. It is a notable fact, for example, 
that here those short and well smoothed cross pieces of timber put under 
a boat or ship for pulling it to the land are called filenk, filentzi, i.e. the 
Turkish form has been adopted, not the Greek gadayy: (cf. No. 866, 
p. 588), and only falagja, used as a collective, obviously continues the 
Greek gadayy., Old Greek gadcyywrv. Likewise the Greek roapadoipa 
‘buoy’ a variant of onpadodp« (No. 864, p. 587), is known along the 
Bulgarian Black Sea coast only as shamandura, i.e. under one of the 
Turkish patterns of the word. 

The same complex circumstances of penetration are reflected in forms 
like the Turkish barbariga ‘article of dress worn by seamen’, for which 
the authors (No. 739, p. 486) give as an immediate point of departure the 
Byzantine BapBapixov ‘type of garment’. Bearing in mind, however, that 
the Greek Bapxea ‘boat’, Body ‘casting of the net’, BoArea ‘fishing line’, etc., 
which are borrowed by Turkish as vdrka, varga, voli, volta, olta, etc. (op. 
cit., passim), it is obvious that the way to Turkish 4arbariga does not lead 
from the Byzantine form. The same is true for poraz, boyraz, boyras, etc, 
which can not be deduced directly from the Greek Bopiés (No. 750, 
p. 494), and which have to be separated from the parallel Turkish foryaz 


furyaz, horyaz, etc., which on their part show the same connection with 


the indicated Greek word, as does the Turkish futa with the Greek Bovra 
‘asmall tub, a vat’ (No. 751, p. 496), and fui with Bouroi ‘unit of measure- 
ment of a ship’, ‘capacity’ (No. 752 p. 496), etc. 

The complicated route by which the Italian loanwords connected with 
sea life have had to pass is apparent from their different geographical 
distribution: it is noteworthy, for instance, that the Venetian fortuna 
‘storm’ (No. 305, p. 225) well recorded in Turkish, is almost unknown 
along the Bulgarian Black Sea coast, while under the form /fartina (ob- 
vious!y from Turkish firtuna) it is most usual in the Bulgarian dialects of 
the interior of the country. Likewise the Italian busso/a ‘mariner’s compass’ 
(No. 133, p. 127) is unknown today in the language of the fishermen along 
the Bulgarian Black Sea coast, while in the phrase ‘izgubvam pusulata’ 
(from Turkish pusula) it is well known in Bulgarian colloquial speech; 
from the Venetian galiota (No. 319, p. 241) there ere no traces along the 
Bulgarian Black Sea coast, while in the dialects cf the interior the word 
galjota from Turkish galyota ‘old, out of order cart for garbage, coal, etc.’ 
is well known. This list of examples can be enlarged, and the analysis of 
the words included in it reveals interesting details about the life of the 
terms to which this book is dedicated, most frequently about that moment 
when they leave the coast and, breaking with its queer world, enter deeply 


into the neighboring hinterland with a new meaning and use. 
w.—5 
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This short analysis is quite enough to show how varied the picture is 
that is hidden behind the reality suggested by the term ‘Levant’. Admitting 
its usefulness from the point of viv » of the practical necessity of grasping 
the broad framework within whici this linguistic interrelation has its 
place, it is necessary always to bear in mind that what is involved is a 
cultural-historical unity of constantly changing circumstances and com- 
plicated interrelations. 

The book consists of three parts. The first, entitled ““The Turks and the 
Sea,” gives a good picture of the historical background against which 
the penetration of the Italian nautical terms in Turkish has taken place. 
It is a notable fact that the sultans of the Osmanic empire perceived the 
significance of the sea for their state quite early. A nice indication in this 
respect is the circumstance that already Mehmed IT (1451-1487), the 
conqueror of Constantinople, adds to his various titles expressions like 
** .. ruler of the land and the sea...’’, “*. . . sovereign of the two seas,” 
etc. which are seen on the coins minted by him, and which continue to be 
a factor in the further history of Osmanic numismatics. 

The historical part of the book is not an end in itself, but it illustrates 
and provides a background for the survey of the nautical terminology to 
be found in the Osmano-Turkish records, which are also characterized 
briefly but with remarkable skill. 

With the separate sections of this historical survey the authors give lists 
of the words from “‘Lingua Franca” that are recorded for the respective 
periods, marking with asterisks those nautical terms that are found for 
the first time in the literature of a given epoch. These lists make possible 
the tracing of the gradual invasion of loanwords from the various spheres 
of sea life. The further study of the Osmano-Turkish literature may 
create certain changes in this respect, of course, but the general picture— 
as it is given in the book—will be unchanged in its principal features. 
Specific emendations on the basis of the Tanaklariyle tarama sézliigii 
(=TTS) vol. 4 (1957) can be made in regard to the Turkish versions of 
the Greek Bopiés, which in the book (p. 16) appear with forms recorded 
in Turkish in the 15th century, while they have been recorded in Yadigar- 
Ibni-Serif (77S vol. 4, p. 324) in the 14th century under the form foryaz; 
in the same place (p. 120) for the 16th century is noted the variant buryaz 
unrecorded in the book under discussion. 

This part, concisely written, but setting forth clearly the problem of the 
nautical terminology of Italian and Greek origin in the Turkish language 
against the background of the total development of the Turkish naval 
power, ends with a chapter that presents a lucid summary of the results 
achieved, permitting the reader to orient himself in the problem. Here are 
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discussed separately the problems of the direct borrowing of Italian 
nautical terms and the cases in which Greek has had an intermediary role. 
Certain morphological peculiarities of the loanwords are noted, as well 
as the participation of folk etymology in their adaptation to the Turkish 
vocabulary. The relations between the narrow technical meaning of the 
borrowed nautical terms and the more general meanings connected with 
them, as well as the metaphorical uses, which have had a considerable role 
in the various semantic changes, are subjected to a brief discussion too. 

The second part of the book, “‘The nautical terms,”’ is actually its core. 
It comprises about 550 pages of the total of 752 and discusses 878 loan- 
words from ‘“‘Lingua Franca” in an impressive manner. The entry for 
each word—and very often it consists of several pages—has the following 
appearance: the corresponding Italian or Greek word serving as a point 
of departure for the given loanword; the various aspects and meanings 
with which the term appears in the Turkish dictionaries; examples of 
the usage of the word taken from the contemporary and old Turkish 
literature; etymological excursus and footnotes for each word given 
separately, particularly important among which are the graphic variants, 
reproduced with the Arabic spelling with which the word appears in the 
old records. Especially wide and careful is the use of the old Osmano- 
Turkish literature, and this is one of the most valuable attributes of the 
book. In certain cases, for instance with talyan (No. 729, p. 477), the 
concreteness and exhaustiveness of the parts selected from the ancient 
authors assume great significance for the history of the object or operation 
described, a procedure that makes the book importani for nautical 
ethnographic studies as well. This richly collected and well documented 
linguistic material is also a valuable acquisition for Turkish lexicography. 
A few new forms, unrecorded by Kahane and Tietze, may }~ .dded. Thus 
against falas, talaz, in the book under the Greek da) sow (No. 773, p. 
510), the adjective talaz/lu should be added, from Y .uya-Bey XVI, TTS, 
vol. 4, p. 731; similarly with fortuna (No. 305, ° . 225) the compound 
fortuna yelkeni, in an appropriate context by T’ .vet-iil-Kibar fi esfar-il- 
bihar from XVII, 77S, vol. 4, p. 324. 

The most sensitive part of the separate entries is, of course, the etymo- 
logical interpretation. Here the authors show extraordinary care, keeping 
themselves at all times within the framework of the recorded words, 
(chiefly in written form), which usually do not go back beyond the Old 
Greek and Latin forms. In this way the actual history of the word is given, 
but there is usually no speculation on its “prehistory.” Some objections and 
new details concerning the modifications that certain words have undergone 
in the:. wandering along the Mediterranean have been pointed out above. 
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A few others may be added here: Turkish ¢urma, cérme is said to come 
(No. 723, p. 475) from the Venetian zurma ‘the rowers of the galley’, a 
decisive factor for the authors being the fact that the form is recorded 
earliest in Venice in 1278. Actually, in this case the records do not have 
that significance; the Turkish form can be traced with greater probability 
to the more widespread Italian ciurma. It seems that in the Turkish kuka 
(No. 202, p. 171) we have, undoubtedly, a Slavic (Bulgarian or Serbo- 
Croatian) loanword. The doubts of the authors in this respect are un- 
justified. The reconstructed Old Bulgarian prams, together with its 
correspondences in the rest of the Slavic languages, cannot, for phonetic 
and cultural-historical reasons, be deduced from Greek zépape (No. 829, 
p. 558). In this case we have cognate words, about which see Vasmer, 
REW Il, 409 with a rich literature, also V. Machek, Etymologicky slovunik 
jazyka éeského a slovanského (Praha, 1957), p. 389. 

As a general note to this section an objection can be made to the ex- 
clusion of the names for fish, when the fishing terminology otherwise is 
consistently maintained. The authors themselves note this omission (p. 
VIII), stating their grounds for inclusion of the fishing terms (p. IX), but 
giving no reasons for the dropping of the ichthyological terminology. This 
is the more strange in that the authors have given a considerable place to 
the various kinds of sea sponges (p. 646 under 17.5 Sponge fishing), a 
subject that undoubtedly has less significance. 

The authors have restricted themselves to the linguistic data from the 
XIV to the end of the XVIII century. In our opinion it would have been 
better to have included the XIX century too, or, at least, its first half. By 
doing this they could have added a series of other nautical terms, for 
instance: Venetian vapor ‘ship’: Turkish vapur, Greek Bamop:, Bulgarian 
dialectal vapor, etc. Moreover this already excellent work would have 
gained still more if the authors had gathered material from the living 
sailor’s and fisherman’s language, as it is spoken along the Turkish coasts. 
Thus more comparisons could have been made with the historical material, 
which to be sure is given so thoroughly that it is difficult to request more. 
But further, an idea could thus be obtained about the geographical 
distribution of the words discussed, a factor that is largely ignored in the 
book. 

In a work as extensive as the one discussed here certain omissions are 
almost inevitable. Here we shall give some additions from Bulgarian. 


balla ‘bale’: Bulgarian bala, balja ‘bale’ through Greek or Turkish; 
L. Vankov, Contribution a l’histoire des emprunts faits par le Bulgare 4 
italien (Sofia, 1959), p. 223. 
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baril ‘barrel’: Bulgarian barilo (archaic) ‘barrel’ (N. Gerov). 

bora ‘an occasional cold, violent wind’: Bulgarian dialectal bora ‘storm’ 
from Turkish bora; cp. too Bulgarian dialectal boran ‘a passing, but 
violent summer wind’. 

bussola ‘mariner’s compass’: Bulgarian busula (archaic) through Greek 
and pusula (archaic) through Turkish; L. Vankov, ib., p. 283. 

fonda(r) ‘mandar a fondo’: Bulgarian finda ‘to cast anchor’ from Greek 
or Turkish. 

ganzo ‘hook’: Bulgarian kandza ‘hook’ from Turkish. 

lasca ‘check’: Bulgarian /aska ‘pull away’ from Greek or Turkish. 

ponénte ‘west wind’: Turkish bonente > Bulgarian bonénte. 

porto ‘customs, duty for transportation’ through Greek or Turkish, see 
L. Vankov, ib., p. 279. 

quarantina ‘quarantine’: Bulgarian karantina ‘quarantine’ through 
Greek or Turkish, see L. Vankov, ib., p. 247. 

stinga ‘broil’: Bulgarian dialectal stinga ‘fisherman’s rope on which are 
strung up the rings of the net’ from Greek. 

tramontano, literally ‘wind that blows beyond the mountain’: Greek 
tpapovvrava. the same, Turkish darmaddn ‘disorder, Chaos’, Bulgarian 
darmadan, dramadan (dialectal) ‘violent wind’ from Turkish. 

vardidn ‘overseer’: Bulgarian vardijan (archaic) ‘keeper’ from Turkish 
or Greek, see L. Vankov, ib., p. 232. 

vira! ‘heave round the capstan’: Bulgarian vira ‘pull away! go it!’ from 
Turkish or Greek. 

Tdduvevov ‘fishing station’: Bulgarian dialectal taljdn, daljan ‘big 
fishing net’ through Turkish or Greek. 

Bape: ‘barrel’: Bulgarian varé/ the same, through Turkish or Greek. 

yucAds ‘seashore, beach’: Bulgarian dialectal jalija ‘riverside plain, 
meadow’ from Greek or Turkish. 

kaAaperns ‘caulker’, kcAapari{w ‘to caulk’: Bulgarian dialectal kalafatja 
‘to resin, tar the ribs of the boat’, kalafatisvam the same, from Greek (or 
Turkish). 

keMage ‘pantry’: Bulgarian kilér ‘pantry’ from Turkish. 

votos ‘south, southwind’: Bulgarian dialectal /é6dos ‘southwind’ from 
Turkish. 


Our notes do not lessen in the least the significance of this work, which 
is an important achievement in the field of the study of the nautical 
terminology of the Mediterranean. 


Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
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NICHOLAS J. MILELLA, italian in Record Time. A record album issued by 
The Institute for Language Study, Montclair N.J., 1958. 


Reviewed by UMBERTO PITTOLA 


This course professes to provide, in the shortest possible time, a sound 
practical knowledge of the Italian language. The method proposed does 
not differ from the usual advertized systems except in claiming to demon- 
strate in actual practice the results of the most recent linguistic and 
phonetic research. This promise is not fulfilled. 

As regards the linguistic presentation, we do not find the structural 
material which is the basis of the Italian language, namely the essential 
vocabulary, presented in such a way as to form patterns from which 
further development can be made. Here are the usual random phrases 
on the subjects of conversation common to tourists, but with the defect of 
not always being in truly colloquial Italian. One has the impression of a 
foreigner speaking in a stereotyped but misapplied language, or else of an 
Italian who has lived a long time abroad and lost contact with his mother 
tongue. There are misspellings such as: ‘“‘cometta”’ (p. 19), ““Sienna’”’ (p. 31), 
‘blue’ (p. 50), “‘cuanto” (p. 72), “‘kilometri’’ (p. 63), etc., and such 
impossibly artificial sentences as: ‘Per favore, faccia che un tassi mi stia 
ad aspettare’’ (p. 36); “‘Dove posso procurare un vaglia bancario?” 
(p. 55). At a hotel someone asks “‘C’é un lavatoio a questo piano?” (p. 36). 
At a restaurant a client says: “Mi porti una brocca d’acqua fresca.” 
(p. 40). At a chemist’s a customer asks: ‘‘Pud spedire questa ricetta?” 
(p. 59). Someone who is cai “ful about his health inquires: “‘E’ clorinata la 
piscina?’ (p. 60). And a sportsman at a boxing contest: “‘Da quanto 
tempo gareggiano i contendenti?” (p. 63). Many other similar examples 
could be quoted. 

Even the most elementary rules of grammar are not always respected. 
For example one reads: “‘Vorrei andare a chiesa”’ (p. 53); ““Che bello!” 
(p. 75). When giv.ng the tenses of the verbs, the ‘““Trapassato Remoto” is 
omitted. There is likewise a ‘‘checché” (p. 73) which is certainly not in 
keeping with a course of everyday language. 

The vocal part of the text shows a lack of expert handling. The descrip- 
tion of Italian pronunciation, brief as it is, should be more precise. No 
Italian vowel has an exact equivalent among English vowels. The com- 
parison of the digraphs ‘gl’ with ‘million’ and of ‘gn’ with ‘canyon’ is mis- 
leading. The voiced and voiceless phonemes ‘s’ and ‘z’ are not distinguished 
from each other and the transcription is both arbitrary and inexact. The 
same is the case with the open and close ‘e’ and ‘o’; so that at times the 
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pronunciation resembles that of a dialect. For example, on page 16, there 
is ‘cosa’ with voiced ‘s’, whereas ‘cose’, at page 46, has voiceless ‘s’. One 
finds moreover: ‘inglese, meravigliosa, risotto’ with voiced ‘s’, ‘pinze’ 
with voiced ‘z’; ‘console, méttere, bistécca’, etc. all of which shows that 
there has not been a clear understanding of what is the correct Italian 
pronunciation. Nor has there been a fixed criterion of selection. There is 
no commentary on the initial reduplication of consonants (still a con- 
troversial subject) which is or is not audible in the two voices or in the 
same voice. In the transcription it has been ignored. 

The most serious defect, however, is in regard to the intonation, which 
shows incompetence both on the part of the speakers and on that of the 
author. The excessive discrimination of every word impairs the rhythm 
of the phrase as a whole by its undue emphasis. The total effect and the 
whole value of the context are lost. Many phrases are emphasized in an 
unnatural manner and are spoken in a way that would never be used in 
ordinary conversation. The clear and pleasing voices, though unfortu- 
nately so often ill employed, are the one really good feature. 

Universita italiana per stranieri 

Perugia, Italy 








Davip Cowan, Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic. xii+205 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. 


Reviewed by RICHARD S. HARRELL 


This book catalogs the grammatical facts of modern written Arabic. In 
this respect it is no different from a number of textbooks of Arabic. Such 
a book must find its justification for existence in a superior organization 
and presentation of its materials, either for convenience of reference or 
for the needs of practical pedagogy. 

Modern Literary Arabic contains neither an index nor an appendix of 
verb tables. These lacks, which are not adequately compensated for by 
the table of contents, make the book of no special value for reference. 
Since it was apparently not the aim of the author to produce a reference 
grammar, this limited utility for reference may not be criticized, but it 
must be observed. 

The author’s preface explicitly states both his pedagogical aim and his 
method of procedure: 

The purpose . . . is to explain, in as concise a manner as possible, 


the grammatical structure of the modern Arabic literary language. . . . 
The student should obtain... two alphabetically indexed note 
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books .. . and enter into these each new word he comes across. In 

another note book he should write out the paradigms of the verbs 

which are scattered throughout the book. . . . His exercises he must 
make for himself using the material he has worked with. 

Accordingly, there are no glossaries and, except for small pieces for 
translation, no exercise material. This reviewer disagrees with the peda- 
gogical theory implicit in the quotation above. Practical pedagogy calls for 
extensiveness rather than conciseness of grammatical explanation, and 
full glossaries and exercises are indispensable. Absorbing the structure 
and vocabulary of a language is a trying process, and the student should 
not be given the added burden of composing his own glossaries and 
exercises. 

The descriptive accuracy of the book can be complained of on only a 
few points. The phonology, for example, is traditional; the “‘phone*‘c” 
descriptions are not technically precise enough to be of use to the pro- 
fessional linguist, and the reviewer (remembering his own days as a layman) 
is convinced that a layman could get no useful understanding of Arabic 
pronunciation from them. The traditional European rule for word accent 
(stress) is given, even though it has no basis in Arabic sources and no Arab 
ever follows such a pattern in the reading of Classical Arabic.! The 
structural linguist will also complain that the presentation of the writing 
system and the phonology is an unclear mixture of graphemics, phonetics, 
phonemics, and morphology. 

Beyond purely technical points, the reviewer was bothered by such 
statements as the following ‘Arabic is an extremely rich language and 
requires years to learn” (p. v); ‘““The Arabic language, unlike English, is 
surprisingly free from idiom. . . . So if an Arabic sentence is translated 
literally, word for word, the student can almost always make passable 
sense of it and so turn it into more idiomatic English” (p. 192). Statements 
of this sort are metaphorical adumbrations rather than factual observa- 
tions, and they contain kernels of falsehood along with their kernels of 
truth. The scholarly approach would be to omit them or replace them 
with more clearly factual observations. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 





1 Cf. M. Mayer Lambert, ‘‘De l’accent en arabe,”’ Journal Asiatique, 9¢ série, X (1897), 
402-413; Harris Birkeland, Stress Patterns in Arabic (Oslo, 1954); and Richard S. 
Harrell, A Linguistic Study of Egyptian Radio Arabic (to be published in 1959 by the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University). 
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RICHARD S. HARRELL, The Phonology of Colloquial Egyptian Arabic. 
90 pp. New York: American Council of Learned Societies, 1957. 


Reviewed by HAIM BLANC 


Phonemic analyses of one sort or another are implicit in several existing 
handbooks of colloquial Arabic, including for the “‘Egyptian’’ (= Lower 
Egypt urban) dialect, that by T. F. Mitchell recently reviewed in these 
pages.' Though explicit phonological discussions are available for a 
number of dialects, Harrell’s is the first full-scale monograph dealing 
exclusively with the phonology of a major (not to say the major) variety 
of spoken Arabic. Apart from a brief appendix (83-90) tentatively at- 
tempting ‘‘to outline for purely practical purposes some of the grosser 
aspects of Egyptian Arabic morphophonological alternations” (83), the 
work is entirely concerned with descriptive and synchronic phonemics, 
leaves aside diachronic, comparative, and dialectological considerations, 
and is, on the whole, accurate, succinct, and ably executed. Particularly 
commendable is the fact that part of Harrell’s data comes from 
publicly available recordings, i.e. the Linguaphone course on Egyptian 
Arabic. 

In commenting on Harrell’s presentation, two somewhat extraneous 
facts are unavoidably uppermost in the reviewer’s mind. First, the mono- 
graph was not originally intended for publication in its present form; it 
was intended, rather, as a pre-publication edition to be revised after 
comments from appropriate specialists. Second, whatever the resulting 
shortcomings, no one is more aware of them than Harrell, who has, since 
the time of publication, greatly deepened his familiarity with this and 
other dialects. These shortcomings are relatively unimportant, and most 
have already been noted in Mitchell!’s review of the monograph.? Harrell 
tends, for example, to be overly categorical in his generalizations. They 
usually remain quite valid as overall observations, but the reader must 
supply a mitigating “‘almost’’ where Harrell speaks in terms of “‘always” 
or “never.”” Thus /’ahi/, /’ahih/ ‘that (f. s.)’ (49) is almost but not quite 
the sole instance of /i/ before # or /h#/, cf. the common /gi(h)/ ‘he came’; 
/u/ is almost but not quite non-occurring in words of the type CVCVC_C, 
cf. /katabum/ ‘they wrote’, a common variant of /katabu/, and so through- 
out parallel forms of this verbal pattern (58); /w/ is uncommon before 
#C (40), but surely /law/ ‘if’ followed by any verb is a frequent exception; 


1T. F. Mitchell, An Introduction to Egyptian Colloquial Arabic, Oxford, 1956, re- 
viewed in Word XIII (1957), 535-540. 
2 Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXI (1958), 635-637. 
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e.g. /law kunt/ ‘if I were’, unless it be claimed that /law/ is always in close 
juncture with following words, which is implausible whatever the under- 
lying concept of juncture may be. 

Harrell’s discussion of juncture (10-15) is interesting, and poses the 
usual quandaries. Spaces and other markers are written regularly at 
certain morphological boundaries, and only at these morphological 
boundaries. Even if it is true that one sometimes gets an audible distinction 
between /’abu: na’alha/ ‘his father transported her’ and /’abu:na ’alha/ 
‘our father said it’, neither Harrell nor any one else would claim that the 
consistent writing of spaces between words is anything but a normalizing 
procedure, based on morphological clues rather than on an examination 
of all segments so written for occurrence or non-occurrence of audible 
juncture. Some degree of normalization and “‘morphologizing” of the 
notation seems inescapable in any discussion of utterance-types rather 
than utterance-tokens, and about all the analyst can do in the present 
state of phonology is to state as explicitly as possible what his notation 
represents. Harrell sometimes does this, e.g. p. 33, fn. 12, where the 
preference for a partly morphophonemic /xuxhum/ ‘their peaches’ over 
the strictly phonemic /xuxxum/ is justified. The same procedure might 
have been followed in other instances, e.g. in the writing of final geminates. 
As already pointed out by Mitchell,? Harrell’s insistence that final gemi- 
nates simply do not exist is too categorical, especially for the Egyptian 
dialect. It is quite true that /kul/ ‘eat’ is usually homophonous with /kul/ 
‘every’, but for Egyptian this is true only in absolute pause; the moment 
anything is added, gemination appears in the second member of the pair, 
e.g. /kulliwa:hid/ ‘everyone’ vs. /kulwa:hid/, ‘eat one’. The distinction is 
occasionally maintained even in absolute pause, in either the quantity of 
the vowel or that of the consonant or its release, so that gemination is at 
least as audible as some of the junctures alluded to above. A notation /kul/ 
vs. /kull/ is certainly admissible, except for the strictly limited purpose 
(which is not the author’s) of representing utterance-tokens in which the 
distinction is not present. 

Harrell recognizes a /y/ contrasting with /i/, even though he was not 
then (but is now) aware of such pairs as /Sawy/ ‘roasting’ vs. /qawi/ 
‘strong’. The emphatics are not classed as separate phonemes, but em- 
phasis, following suggestions by Harris and Ferguson, is treated as a 
phonemic long component. This recommends itself well enough for some 
purposes and gives a more graphic representation of the phonetic facts. 
For orthographic purposes, most Arabists (including Harrell himself in a 


3 Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXI (1958), 636. 
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practical handbook‘) prefer the elder writing of emphatic vs. non- 
emphatic consonant symbols, implying respectively backing vs. 
non-backing in the adjacent phonemes. The description of emphasis is one 
of the finest parts of the monograph, possibly the best in the literature. 

The intricate matter of the epenthetic vowels deserves further study. 
Harrel finds two phonemes, /e/ and /o/, occuring only at word boundaries 
to prevent clusters of more than two consonants, and believes these to 
contrast with /i/ and /u/, though “‘only in consciously careful speech”’ (60); 
as for epenthetic [a], he does not find it in contrast with any member of 
/a/. Thus /Suft/ ‘you (m. s.) saw’ plus /mi:n/ ‘whom’ would be /Sufte- 
mi:n/, whereas /Sufti/ ‘you (f. s.) saw’ plus /mi:n/ would be /Sufti mi:n/. 
Now it is quite true that such utterances are often kept apart (though this 
varies considerably in differei:it speakers) but the distinction does not seem 
to warrant the setting up of additional phonemes: the epenthetic vowel of 
/Sufte-mi:n/ is not distinct from medial unstressed /i/ in e.g. /muslimi:n/ 
‘Muslims’, and, it may be added, there seems to be no audible junctural 
distinction; this medial [1] is phonetically different from the higher, tenser 
[i] of /Sufti/, and the contrast between such utterances is adequately 
represented by writing contrastive junctures: /Sufti mi:n/ ‘whom did you 
(f. s.) see?’ vs. /Suftimi:n/ ‘whom did you (m. s.) see?’. If it should turn 
out that high tense [i] contrasts elsewhere than in word final position with 
lower, lax [1], the use of the space would be less practical; at any rate, 2 
setting up of an exclusively epenthetic /e/ does not seem justified. There 
seems to be even less evidence for contrast between word final /u/ and 
epenthetic /u/, written /o/. Harrell does not insist on the phonemicity of 
/e/ or /o/, either in the book or in subsequent private communications; 
among indications of uncertainty, an unwitting but telling one is Harrell’s 
example (60) /kullo-kwayyis/ ‘everything is all right’, since in reality no 
epenthetic vowel is present: this is /kullu/, viz. /kull/ ‘all’ plus the pron. 
suff. /u/ of the 3rd pers. m. s. plus /kwayyis/. 

The allophonics are quite detailed, especially for the vowels, and bear 
witness to a discriminating ear. We are told (7) that no machine aids were 
used, and warned that all statements on articulation are essentially 
impressionistic and hence partly metaphorical. This is fair warning, but 
the reviewer still could not help wincing at such statements as: ‘“The peak 
of the intercostal pressure wave is with the releasing consonant, followed by 
a continuous decrease in force until the initiation of the following inter- 
costal pulse’’ (27). Surely this is stretching metaphor beyond necessity. On 
individual allophones, it is hard to see in what sense /g/ can be said to have 


4L. Tewfik and R. S. Harrell, Lessons in Colloquial Egyptian Arabic, Washington, 
1957 (mimeographed). 
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trilled allophones. It seems rather characterized by absence of trilling; 
speakers who have a /adga (merging or near merging of /g/ and /r/ through 
velar articulation in both) often attempt to keep the distinction by pro- 
ducing a velar trill for /r/ vs. a non-trilled velar spirant for /g/. Harrell lists 
prepalatal allophones for /g/ and /k/ before /i/, but does not mention the 
characteristic (for many speaker:) prepalatalized /t/ and /d/ in similar 
positions. Harrell’s informants may well not have had them; this seems to 
be the case for the male speakers of the Linguaphone records, but two of 
the female speakers do show prepalatalized /t/ and /d/, though not con- 
sistently (cf. e.g. lesson 8, lesson 11). 

These allophones of /t/ and /d/ are of interest on several counts. First, 
they occur also where one would expect emphatic /t/ or /d/, e.g. /Santa/ 
‘bag’, pl. /Sunat/, gives [SUnatyi] ‘my bags’, with backing in the second, 
perhaps also the first, syllable, but with a [t] that is problematic; further 
study is needed to show whether emphasis is somehow kept despite 
prepalatalization, or whether a phonemic reinterpretation is necessary. 
Second, this prepalatalization occurs before high, tense [i] or [i:], but not 
before lower, lax [1], except when the latter is the result of the shortening 
of /i:/ via shift of stress; this means that whereas for many speakers 
/dine:n/ is either ‘two debts’ (/de:n/ plus dual suffix -/e:n/) or ‘two 
religions’ (/di:n/ plus -/e:n/), for those with prepalatalized allophones of 
/d/ there is a contrast, [diné:n], ‘two debts’ vs. [d¥mné:n] ‘two religions’; 
the phonemic solution would probably be to set up two phonemes /i/ and 
/1/ in lieu of the single /i/, though of course the details remain to be worked 
out. Third, this prepalatalization enhances the contrasts of the type 
/Sufti mi:n/ vs. /Suftimi:n/ discussed above, with [tY] in the former example 
vs. [t] in the latter; cf. similarly /binti ttanya/ ‘my second daughter’ vs. 
/bintittanya/ ‘the daughter of the other (woman)’, with [t’] in /binti/ vs. 
[t] in /bint/ —ften the sole audible distinction. 

Implicit in the discussion is the view that phonemic distinctions are 
those consistently made by native speakers on auditory evidence alone, 
without reference to meaning or “‘differential meaning.” Harrell sometimes 
uses speaker response as the crucial criterion for phonemic contrast but 
always informally and without recourse to any strict “pair test,’’ which 
many linguists consider the sine qua non of phonemics,° though few (if any) 


SCf. Z. S. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics (Chicago, 1951), pp. 32-33; 
N. Chomsky, ‘Semantic Considerations in Grammar,” Report of the Sixth Annual 
Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Teaching (= Georgetown University 
Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, no. 8), Washington, 1955, pp. 141- 
158; C. F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology (Baltimore, 1956), pp. 144ff., and review 
of same by N. Chomsky, Jnternational Journal of American Linguistics, XXTII (1957), 
223-234, esp. 228 and fn. 6. 
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have ever used it in a formal manner. Reliance on informally interpreted 
speaker response is a delicate matter, and may of course mislead the 
analyst. Harrell’s case for a “‘gradient feature’ of emphasis is in part 
based on such inconclusive observations, and the point remains moot. 
When a speaker questioned on whether he hears /d/ or /d/ in the word 
/sayya:d/ ‘hunter’, answers that it “‘is a light da:d or a heavy da:/” (79), 
it does not necessarily follow that the final consonant is somewhere 
between /d/ and /d/, as Harrell implies. It is at least equally likely that 
the speaker could not decide between his awareness of the spelling (which 
is with da:/, viz. usually /d/) and his auditory impression (which was 
probably /d/). Spelling-conscious informants frequently make just this 
sort of statement in such cases. There are, no doubt, phonetically varying 
degrees of emphasis, and for that matter of voicing, rounding, palataliza- 
tion, etc., and these may well serve stylistic purposes; still, in phonemic 
decisions, for which speaker response is undoubtedly a basic datum, 
informant reaction must be assessed with the greatest possible circum- 
spection. 


Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





WILLIAM R. Bascom and MELVILLE J. HERSKOvITS (editors), Continuity 
and Change in African Cultures. viiit+ 309 pp. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1959. 


Reviewed by DESMOND T. COLE 


This volume of fifteen essays has grown “‘out of an interdisciplinary 
conference on Africa, sponsored jointly by the National Research Council 
and the Social Science Research Council, which mei at Princeton Univer- 
sity in September, 1953. It was suggested that the papers delivered there 
by participants trained in the Department of Anthropology at North- 
western University be published, with articles by other Northwestern 
students, as a book which “‘would give some of the results of their anthro- 
pological research in Africa”’ (p. v). 

Only one of the papers, Joseph H. Greenberg: “Africa as a Linguistic 
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Area,” pp. 15-27, is of direct interest to readers of Word, and only this 
one will receive more than the most cursory reference here. The others 
treat of a wide range of aspects of African cultures and culture dynamics. 

Greenberg’s paper commences with the observation that Africa is 
linguistically one of the most complex areas in the world and that the offt- 
quoted figure of 800 languages for the continent is probably an under- 
estimate. A correct genetic classification of these languages into families, 
and other linguistic studies, can provide the answers to many questions 
concerning this diversity, how it came to exist, how far back in time, what 
migrations have occurred, what routes they followed, etc. For example, 
Greenberg’s own recent work on African linguistic comparison and 
classification indicates conclusively that the place of origin of the vast 
Bantu group of languages is not in the Great Lakes area of East Africa, 
but on ihe western side of the continent, probably near the central Benue 
Valley. 

Greenberg is quite wrong, however, in charging Sir Harry H. Johnston 
with having been the champion of the Great Lakes theory of origin for 
the Bantu (p. 20). Johnston’s map in A Comparative Study of the Bantu 
and Semi-Bantu Languages, vol. Il, p. xii, clearly sites the major ‘focus of 
Bantu development”’ to the southeast of the Adamawa Highlands, with a 
secondary “‘focus’’ to the northwest of Lake Victoria; and he refers 
repeatedly to Eastern Nigeria as “‘the first area of Bantu evolution”’ or as 
“the Bantu birthplace’, and even more specifically ‘> the “‘northeastern 
basin of the Benue”’ (pp. 14, 15, 165, passim; see also vol. I, pp. 22-26). 
Furthermore, Johnston specifically rejected Carl Meinhof’s ‘‘Hamitic 
theory” insofar as it affected Bantu and many other Niger-Congo lan- 
guages: “‘This much appears to me quite certain, that the Hamitic 
languages came later into the field and have not influenced Bantu, Semi- 
Bantu, or Ful in the least . . .” (op. cit., vol. II, p. 163). Indeed, Johnston’s 
conclusions and speculations of 40 years ago reveal a striking measure of 
agreement, within the area of his specialization, with Greenberg’s recent 
classification which has stimulated so much discussion and even acri- 
monious disagreement since 1949. 

This classification, originally presented in a series of papers in the 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1949-50 and 1954, and republished 
as a monograph, Studies in African Linguistic Classification, 1955, is 
outlined in the present essay. No new relationships are posited beyond 
those recognized in 1954, when Greenberg reduced his original 16 lan- 
guage families to 12: Niger-Congo, Afroasiatic, Macrosudanic, Central 
Saharan, Click, Songhai, Maban, Fur, Koman, Kordofanian, Temainian 
and Nyangiya. The only group for which contrary opinions of any 
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significance have been published is the “‘Nilo-Hamitic,” which Greenberg 
subsumes under Macrosudanic. There can be little doubt that as new, 
more comprehensive, and more accurate data become available, it will 
become necessary to modify this classification, particularly in regard to 
the lesser subdivisions and groupings within the families. However this 
in no way detracts from the fact that Greenberg has presented us, for the 
first time, with a Pan-African linguistic classification based on sound 
genetic principles, and one which will therefore stand the test of time 
without drastic change. 

A section of this paper is devoted to “Special Features of African 
Languages,” phonological, morphological and semantic. This useful 
survey, of necessity very generalized, reveals that a number of such 
features, though rarely confined exclusively to Africa, set off African 
languages from others, or characterize certain linguistic areas in this 
continent. One of these generalizations at least is open to question: 
“Consonant combinations are usually few in number. They practically 
never involve more than two consonants medially or one initially”’ (p. 23). 
The latter sentence obviously contains some error, since a consonant 
“combination” must presumably involve more than one consonant seg- 
ment, be it medial or initial. In Bantu—only one of some two dozen 
linguistic groups in the Central branch of Niger-Congo, but geographically 
and demographically dwarfing all other such groups, branches and even 
most of the families—consonant combinations are quite numerous and 
occur very frequently; and in the southern and eastern areas they are 
particularly numerous and common. Furthermore, in these same areas 
such combinations frequently involve three, four, and even five phonetic 
segments. Sequences and series of the type [ts, tsh, ntsh, ntshw] are not 
unusual. Greenberg himself writes, a few lines further (p. 23): “Initial ng 
sounds and initial combinations of nasal plus voiced stop, for example, 
mb and nd, are extremely common ...”’ Incidentally, while it may be 
convenient not to define “‘consonant combination” very specifically 
(polysegmental unit phoneme, or cluster of phonemes, or both?), surely 
the day has passed when we must write, in anthropological circles, of 
“initial ng sounds.” 

Finally Greenberg considers briefly the various European influences on 
African languages in relatively recent times. In phonology, morphology, 
and vocabulary the effects of such influences have been small, if any at all, 
and this well illustrates the process of continuity. The most significant 
changes have occurred in the development of new lingua francas, the 
spread of oid ones, the standardization of written forms of hitherto 
unwritten languages, and the disappearance of a few smaller speech 
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communities, all in response to the changing conditions of Africa, 
emergent and in transition, yet remaining essentially African. 

This essay contains little which is new, and that little is in no way 
startling, but it provides a very useful outline of the linguistic situation in 
this vast continent and of the problems requiring attention. 


University of the Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg, South Africa 











GERHARD KAHLO, Grundriss der malayischen und indonesischen sprache. 
72 pp. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1957. 


Compte-rendu par J. VERGUIN 


Cet opuscule présente en une quinzaine de chapitres trés brefs, auxquels 
s’ajoutent quelques textes, les principaux traits de la grammaire du 
bahasa indonesia. S’il ne nous apporte rien de nouveau ni sur le malais, 
ni sur le bahasa indonesia, il pourrait toutefois étre utile 4 ceux qui, en 
dehors de toute préoccupation linguistique, voudraient savoir quelque 
chose de la langue nationale de la République Indonésienne. Pour notre 
part, nous ne souscrivons pas aux conceptions «historiques» de l’auteur 
écrivant, par exemple, dans son premier chapitre: «Dans |’Antiquité et au 
Moyen Age on le parlait (le malais) de Madagascar jusqu’aux Moluques 
et encore dans les temps modernes les habitants des Philippines pouvaient 
se faire comprendre de ceux des Samoa». De méme on ne peut admettre ca 
aucune facon de considérer les différentes langues du groupe indonésien 
(Atjénais, Batak, etc . . .) comme des «dialectes» par rapport au bahasa 
indonesia. C’est faire trop d’honneur a ce dernier et marquer trop de 
négligence scientifique 4 l’égard des premiéres. A signaler d’autre part que 
auteur groupe sous le nom de Polynésiens: les Indonésiens, Malais 
etc. .. . Serait-il partisan de Thor Heyerdahl ou est-ce simple besoin de 
bouleverser une terminologie généralement respectée ? 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 
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R. LisTER-TURNER and J. B. CLARK, A Grammar of the Motu Language of 
Papua. 91 pp. Sydney: A. H. Pettifer, Government Printer, s.d.; PERCY 
CHATTERTON, A Dictionary of the Motu Language of Papua, 2nd ed. 
158 pp. Sydney: A. H. Pettifer, Government Printer, s.d. 


Compte-rendu par J. VERGUIN 


ii s’agit ici d’une réédition en deux volumes de l’ouvrage de Lister- 
Turner et Clark paru en 1931 sous le titre Revised Motu Grammar and 
Vocabulary, venant aprés le travail de W. G. Lawes datant de la fin du 
siécle dernier. Le Motu, parlé sur la céte aux environs de Port-Moresby 
(Nouvelle Guinée), est la langue de base du «Police Motu», sorte de 
«pidgin» pour les tribus de la région. Bien que cette grammaire, destinée 
aux débutants soit rédigée dans la perspective la plus strictement tradi- 
tionaliste, avec tous les inconvénients que cela comporte, il faut reconnaitre 
que sa simplicité et sa concision facilitent le travail du linguiste. Celui-ci 
en effet ne se sent pas perdu dés les premiéres pages dans une description 
ou se mélent les méthodes les plus opposées, comme c’est trop souvent le 
cas avec des ouvrages traitant des langues exotiques. Il n’en reste pas 
moins que la structure de la langue reste 4 dégager et il est regrettable de 
n’avoir pas en appendice quelques textes permettant au linguiste d’éclaircir 
certains points a la lumiére des données de la linguistique moderne. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 





A. CAPELL, Anthropology and Linguistics of Futuna—Aniwa, New Hebrides. 
167 pp. University of Sydney, 1958. (Oceania Linguistics Monographs.) 


Compte-rendu par J. VERGUIN 


Les océanistes considérent généralement les iles de Futuna et d’Aniwa, 
de l’archipel des Nouvelles Hébrides coixme les points extrémes d’une 
poussée polynésienne vers la zone mélanésienne du Pacifique, donc d’un 
mouvement d’Est en Ouest. M. Capell, un des meilleurs spécialistes des 
langues océaniennes, croit au contraire pouvoir affirmer dans le dernier 
chapitre de cet ouvrage, que ces iles «représentent une partie archaique de 
la colonisation polynésienne, une relique laissée en route vers Fidji et la 
Polynésie», donc dans un mouvement d’Ouest en Est. Ce sont des raisons 
d’ordre surtout linguistique qui l’ont conduit 4 cette conclusion. Ce n’est 
certes pas ici que l’on peut discuter de cette théorie, mais il était bon de la 
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signaler, car elle explique une erreur de méthode génante dans la partie 
grammaticale de l’ouvrage. En effet au lieu de se borner a une étude 
strictement descriptive, l’auteur introduit constamment dans son travail 
des comparaisons avec les langues mélanésiennes et polynésiennes. La 
description y perd de sa clarté et d’autre part les données comparatives 
sont insuffisantes pour asseoir solidement la thése de M. Capell et nous 
convaincre. Il aurait mieux valu, je pense, diviser le travail en isolant 
l’étude comparative de la description synchronique, l’une et l’autre y 
auraient gagné. Par ailleurs, dans cette premiére étude qui nous est 
donnée du parler de ces iles, on aurait aimé voir l’auteur se débarasser 
davantage d’un certain traditionalisme auquel sont imputables certaines 
erreurs dans la partie morphologique, et aussi la difficulté ot I’on est de 
dégager la structure de la langue. Outre le fait que nous retrouvons avec 
géne les catégories de noms, verbes, adjectifs etc. . . . établies 4 priori et 
sans référence au syst¢me propre de ces langues, des faits lexicaux sont 
trop souvent présentés comme des faits morphologiques, ou tout au moins 
sont interprétés comme tels. Nous n’avons, par exemple, aucune raison de 
croire que taman ‘pére’ soit le masculin de /inana ‘mére’, ou que fine 
‘femelle’, soit le féminin de tane ‘male’; il s’agit dans le premier cas de deux 
termes de parenté différents et dans le second d’une référence au sexe, qui, 
le cas échéant, peut servir 4 distinguer un étre femelle. Comme il n’existe 
par ailleurs aucune trace de flexion en genre, on ne doit pas introduire 
cette catégorie dans ces langues. L’extension donnée a la notion de duel 
et de triel semble également discutable. Voila longtemps qu’elle a été 
introduite dans les descriptions des langues océaniennes, mais 4 tort. En 
effet 4 l’observation il ne peut échapper que les prétendus «duels» sont 
composés avec le .uméral «deux» et les «triels» généralement avec «trois», 
ces numéraux ayant subi le cas échéant de légéres modificxtions formelles 
dues au fait de composition. On ne voit vraiment aucune raison de parler 
de «duel» et de «triel» dans les exemples suivants: 


ru vzh tupuna ‘ses deux grands-parents’ (ru ‘deux’, veh ‘relation de 
supériorité’, tupu ‘grands parents’, -na ‘de lui’) 

taka veh tupuna ‘ses trois grands-parents’ 
s’opposant a: 

a veh tupuna ‘ses grands-parents (a ‘les’). 


C’est surtout le critére sémantique qui semble avoir prévalu, or ce 
dernier ne peut a lui seul servir a établir une catégorie grammaticale. 
M. Capell a traité de la syntaxe avant la morphologie. Peut-étre aurait-il 
été préférable de dégager d’abord les formes puis de nous montrer com- 
ment elles s’organisent dans un énoncé, d’autant plus que par souci de 
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concision l’auteur n’a pas cru bon de disséquer ses exemples, se con- 
tentant de les traduire en bon anglais; par ailleurs le systeme de trans- 
cription adopté pour noter l’accent ne facilite pas la lecture dans un texte 
ronéotypé. 

Il conviendrait dans une autre édition d’apporter deux corrections au 
tableau des phonémes: l’occlusion glottale ne doit pas y figurer puisque 
dans son texte l’auteur ne la considére pas comme un phonéme; enfin il 
faudra placer le / sur l’axe des spirantes et non sur celui des semi-voyelles 
ou une erreur d’impression le fait figurer. Ceci dit il faut remercier M. 
Capell des matériaux nouveaux qu’il nous apporte et nous devons lui 
savoir gré surtout de présenter la langue de Futuna et d’Aniwa avec 
quelques données ethnologiques. C’est 1a une excellente formule, 4 mon 
sens, que de permettre au linguiste de «voir» la langue dans un contexte 
qu’il ignore trop souvent. Loin de demeurer une exception, il faudrait que 
cette méthode d’introduction «anthropologique» devienne de régle dans la 
présentation d’une langue exotique, le linguiste, ni la linguistique, n’au- 
raient rien a y perdre. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 





TATIANA SLAMA Cazacu, Relatiile dintre gindire si limbaj in ontogeneza 
(3-7 ani). 508 pp. Academie Republicii Populare Romine, 1957. 
(Materiale si cercetari de psihologie.) 


Compte-rendu par GENEVIEVE CORREARD 


Dans un trés gros volume, T. Slama Cazacu présente les nombreuses 
expériences qu’elle a réalisées elle-méme avec 120 enfants de 3 4 7 ans 
pendant une période de 3 ans, et en tire des conclusions psychologiques, 
linguistiques et pédagogiques. Etant donné que l’apprentissage de la 
langue est progressif, l’auteur se demande si la pensée se modifie en relation 
avec cette acquisition graduelle de la langue, Cependant elle n’aborde pas 
le probleme dans toute son ampleur; elle se borne 4 en examiner les 
aspects suivants: associations de mots, acquisition du sens des mots, 
formation des notions génériques, implications psychologiques des 
contaminations de mots, grammaire et style. 

Elle ne prétend pas a l’originalité dans le fait d’attaquer le probleme du 
point de vue ontogénétique, mais plutét dans la méthode qu’elle emploie, 
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toute l’élaboration étant fondée sur des expériences extrémement variées, 
souvent nouvelles, et le moins artificielles possible. 

L’auteur constate qu’a mesure que les liaisons entre mots s’auto- 
matisent et que s’enrichissent les champs sémantiques, les enfants qui, a 
l’Age le plus tendre n’étaient capables que d’associations fort concrétes— 
de juxtaposition, de succession, etc. . . .—arrivent a4 saisir des relations 
plus abstraites et plus complexes, la richesse du langage facilitant |’an- 
alyse. 

Les expériences montrent que le sens des mots ne s’acquiert pas de 
fagon globale et définitive, mais que, 4 partir d’un contenu mince et 
concret, il évolue avec la capacité d’analyse et de synthése de l|’enfant et 
avec l’acquisition de nombreuses associations syntagmatiques. 

L’enfant d’age préscolaire ne domine que trés imparfaitement les 
notions génériques familiéres 4 l’adulte; il est cependant capable de 
classer les objets a l’aide de critéres de nature essentiellement concréte: 
objets ronds, objets qui se mangent, etc... . L’acquisition des mots 
désignant les notions génériques de l’adulte coincide avec un début de 
généralisation fondée sur l’abstraction, mais gardant toujours des traces 
de la phase concréte qui a précédé. 

Les contaminations de mots (fréquentes surtout pour les mots peu 
connus) montrent que l’enfant éprouve le besoin de motiver formellement 
les éléments du vocabulaire, aboutissant souvent a des conceptions 
erronées et 4 des associations aberrantes qui risquent de persister par le 
suite. C’est 14 un des points sur lesquels doit s’exercer particuli¢rement la 
vigilance des éducateurs. 

Le systeme grammatical de l’enfant n’est pas trés différent de celui de 
l’adulte. Il présente cependant certaines particularités; en roumain, p.ex. 
l'enfant a tendance a remplacer l’expression synthétique par l’expression 
analytique; par ailleurs l’enfant est rarement capable d’analyser les syn- 
tagmes et il lui arrive de se les approprier mécaniquement et de les réutiliser 
en bloc, tout ceci parce que sa pensée éprouve des difficultés 4 organiser la 
réalité et a saisir des relations complexes de causalité. 

De ses observations l’auteur conclut qu’il y a d’étroits rapports entre 
pensée et langage chez l’enfant, mais que ces rapports ne vont pas sans 
quelques contradictions et un certain décalage. Le langage dont le dévelop- 
pement consiste, pour elle, en l’automatisation et l’amplification du 
systéme des associations verbales, aide la pensée et lui offre un cadre. 
La réapparition constante de contenus identiques dans le langage permet 
le développement de la pensée critique analytique. Le langage est donc ici 
le support de la formation de la pensée. 

Malgré des données expérimentales tres ntéressantes exposées avec un 
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grand luxe de détails, les démonstrations de T. Slama Cazacu ne sont pas 
toujours présentées de fagon convaincante. Il faut surtout critiquer dans 
cet ouvrage touffu de trop fréquentes répétitions d’un chapitre a l’autre. 
Une meilleure organisation de la matiére aurait aidé le lecteur 4 mieux 
suivre le cheminement de la pensée. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris, France 








MitivoJ PAVLOVIC, Osnovi psihofiziologije i psihopatologije govore [Founda- 
tions of the Psychophysiology and Psychopathology of Speech]. 
158 pp. Beograd: Nauénaja knjiga, 1958. 


Reviewed by J... .oSLAvV STUCHLik, M.D. 


This tersely written book, intended predominantly for linguists, presents 
more than the mere fundamentals of the psychology and psychophysiology 
of language, although it is to the psychological side of the problem that 
closest attention is paid. This fact, as well as the author’s avoidance of all 
dogmatic one-sidedness of exposition, increases the wealth and value of 
the book. The psychological part indeed appears to cover the whole field 
of knowledge, from the basic theoretical set of problems regarding the 
origin and formation of language, through a comparative psychology of 
the peculiarities of productions and structures of languages, down to 
minute analyses of phonetics and semantics. A global conception saves 
the author from dismembering the very complex doctrine and from 
creating a common type of mosaic (frequently a very disharmonious one!) 
of only loosely connected partial opinions and sectional problems. 
Language, in the author’s conception, is the socially conditioned in- 
tegration of individual manifest expressions of psychic or mental states 
both with regard te their contents and with regard to their emotional 
accentuations. The concrete utterances are a matter of physiology, but no 
speech output could possibly come about without a “‘social’’ need. In 
particulars the author deals with nearly all aspects of speech which are in 
any way independent or isolable. These range from deviations labeled 
“lalic’’ (sound formations, phonology, essentials of clustering, etc.) to 
disorders of content and meaning, i.e. the “‘phatic”’ disturbances (all forms 
of verbal and graphic aphasia, as well as the origin and creation of slang 
and neoformations). Another merit of the book is its emphasis on the 
unity of the whole personality from every point of view, including that 
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of speech output and linguistic invention. One can sympathize with the 
repeated stressing of the unity of experience and expression, even if the con- 
ception of thinking as merely or predominantly an “‘ideatic”’ activity may 
involve something of an oversimplification (despite the significance 
attached by the author to factors of emotional character). The evaluation 
of opinions in the field, and of the contributions of auxiliary sciences (the 
significance of semantics is properly set forth), is soberly objective. Some of 
the chapters on the pathology of language may appear to shift the speech 
problems slightly into the background; for example, the psychology of 
pseudowords, slang, and neoformations (especially graphic ones) is 
related by Pavlovic to sensory anomalies (blindness) without any founda- 
tion. But, on the whole, the book may be considered a very good intro- 
duction and a synopsis of knowledge and opinion. 


Department of Psychiatry 
Charles University 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 





Guy Enpore, Detour at Night. Pp. 186. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1959. (An Inner Sanctum Mystery.) 


Reviewed by FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


The dust-jacket tells us that the hero-monologist of this tale is ‘a 
brilliant professor of linguistics’ from Indiana. But as we swim through 
this weird stretch of stream-of-consciousness, such a description becomes 
harder and harder to accept, and finally we discover that he was a part- 
time instructor in English, something of a crank on etymology, who 
might, had opportunity permitted, have done graduate work in linguistics. 
But he didn’t. 

The Inner Sanctum label leads mystery buffs to expect something off 
the beaten track, perhaps blazing a trail that later becomes well-trodden. 
But this book is likely to remain unique. A brilliant professor of mathe- 
matics who day-dreams of Moebius strips, magic squares, and number 
games for a hundred pages would not really be equivalent. The detour 
looks like a dead end. 

T 1¢ book offers a nice detective problem to linguists, one that I cannot 
deal with easily myself but will pass on to the readers of Word: what are 
the sources of the author’s linguistic lore? Here are some clues. (1) The 
class of sounds called ‘(ingressive) clicks’ by most people are here teriued 
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‘avulsives’ (pp. 3-5), though sounds made with ingressive lung air are in 
part confused with them. (2) Famous linguists mentioned by Frank Willis, 
the brilliant professor, include Powell, Whipple, and Paul Radin (p. 87), 
Saussure, Vendryes, Stead, and Weekley, Horne Tooke (1829 edition) 
(p. 124), Meinhof on Bantu (p. 169). (3) His colorful etymologies (he loves 
them all, true, false, or dubious) include fiddle-de-dee from fe di dio (p. 27), 
eeny, meeny, miney, mo as ancient Welsh for ‘one, two, three, four’ (p. 28), 
core tentatively related to Greek kore ‘girl’ (p. 53), four etymologies of 
Hoosier (p. 83: Lancashire for ‘yokel’, a contractor’s family name, 
“Who's hyer?” and Hussar with a Polish accent), tip from To Insure 
Promptness (p. 92), quandary from ‘‘qu’en dirai-je?’’ (p. 110) and bitch 
from Latin bestia (p. 171), many of which are new to me. (4) The ‘ta-ta’ 
or audible gesture theory of origins is twice alluded to (p. 16, 22), though 
on p. 87, where the general topic appears, Paget’s name does not occur, 
but only Trombetti, Father Schmidt, and Marr. (5) The following odd 
languages are named on p. 87: Shawnee, Kickapoo and Abenaki, Buru- 
shaski, and Piapoko. (6) Willis is fascinated by sound symbolism, giving 
several lists of words for various initial phonesthemes (6/-/b-/- on pp. 6-8, 
15, 21, 23-24, sw-, sn-, str- and s/- on pp. 22-23) and graphesthemes 
(wr- on pp. 21-22, though he may believe that the w- is phonemic, and K 
on signs pp. 19-20), and one non-initial phonestheme (-i-k-, p. 62, though 
most of his examples in fact begin with f-, and kindle has the phonemes in 
reverse order. In particular, size-graded vowels are a passion with him 
(pp. 130-131, 183--184) and provide him with his punch-line (p. 186): 
“To mate is more than to meet. And to love is more than to live ...’’ Re- 
duplicative formations (tick-tock, etc.) claim his notice on pp. 58-62. 

Reticulated, if not decussated, among the interstices of all this (John- 
son’s ‘net’ definition appears twice, pp. 122-123, 127) there is a story, 
somewhat beatnik and somewhat surrealist, but not dull. Still, the book 
is more than a buck. 


Department of Classics 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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408 pp., Rio de Janeiro: Livraria Academica, 1959. 

Cappell, A., Anthropology and Linguistics of Futuna—Aniwa, New Hebrides, 1V + 167 pp. 
Sydney: University of Sydney, 1958. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED $55 


Casopis pro Moderni Filologii, XL (1958), 193-252. 

Ceskoslovenska Rusistika III (1958), 185-248; IV (1959), 1-64. 

Cornyn, William S., Burmese Chrestomathy. Washington: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1957. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in Oriental 
Languages, Publications Series A, Texts, No. 4.) 

Cornyn, William S., and John K. Musgrave, Burmese Glossary. New York: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1958. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program 
in Oriental Languages, Publications Series A, Texts, No. 5.) 

Dresden, Mark J., A Reader in Modern Persian. 400 pp. New York: American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1958. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in 
Oriental Languages, Publications Series A, Texts, No. 6.) 

Emerita, Tomo XXVI (1958), fasc. 1, 1-196; fasc. 2, 197-407. 

Ernout, A., et A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 4* ed., Tome I 
(A-MET), xiii+ 400 pp. Paris: Librarie C. Klincksieck, 1959. 

Essen, Otto von, Allgemeine und angewandte Phonetik. 183 pp. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1957. 

ETC., XVI, No. 2, 133-256. 

Etudes Tsiganes TV (1958), 1-28; V (1959) 1-20. 

Fairbanks, Gordon H., Spoken West Armenian. 220 pp. New York: American Council 
of Lea. 1ed Societies, 1958. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in 
Oriental Languages, Publications Series B, Aids, No. 16.) 

Fairbanks, Gordon H., and Earl W. Stevick, Spoken East Armenian. xxiii+403 pp. 
New York: American Council of Learned Societies, 1958. (American Council of 
Learned Societies, Program in Oriental Languages, Publications Series B, Aids, 
No. 15.) 

Fischer, Wolfdietrich, Die demonstrativen Bildungen der neurarabischen Dialekte. 
221 pp. The Hague: Mouton and Company, 1959. 

Frisk, Hjalmar, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Lief. 8, Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1959. 

Gerber, Philip L., Effective English. xviiit+ 453 pp. New York: Random House, 1959. 

The Germanic Review, XXXIV, No. 1 (1959), 1-82; No. 2 (1959), 85-162. 

Gudschinsky, Sarah C., Proto-Popotecan, A Comparative Study of Popolocan and 
Mixtecan (=Supplement to J/AL XXV, no. 2, April 1959, Memoir 15 of the 
IJAL). 

Haas, Mary R., Thai Reader. 223 pp. Washington D.C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1954. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in Oriental 
Languages, Publications Series A, Texts, No. 1.) 

Haas, Mary R., Thai Vocabulary. xiv+ 372 pp. Washington D.C.: American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1955. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in 
Oriental Languages, Publications Series A, Texts, No. 2.) 

Hartmann, Peter, Sprache und Erkenntnis. 160 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1958. 

Hulstaert, G., Dictionnaire LIMING9O-Frangais, 2 vols. Annales du Musée Royal du 
Congo Belge, Sciences de l’Homme linguistique, vol. 16, xxi+ 1948 pp. Tervuren 
(Belgium), 1957. 

The Institute for Language Study for Columbia Records, Learn German in Record Time, 
two 12” high-fidelity discs, New York, 1958. 

International Journal of American Linguistics, XXV (1959), 73-138. 

Islas, Revista de la Universidad Central de Las Villas, Vol. I, no. 1 (1958), 1-205; 
no. 2, 211-448. 








556 PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Izvestija Akademii nauk S.S.S.R., Otdelenie literatury i jazyka, Vol. XVII (1958). 
393-488; 489-576. 

Jacobs, Melville, The Content and Style of an Oral Literature, Clackamas Chinook 
Myths and Tales. 285 pp. Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 

Joos, Martin, English Language and Linguistics. 103 pp. Beograd: Institute for Experi- 
mental Phonetics, 1958. 

Journal de la Sociéte des Américanistes, nouvelle série 47. Paris: 1958. 

Kaiser, L. (ed.), Manual of Phonetics. xv +460 pp. Amsterdam: North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Co., 1957. 

Kurath, Hans and Kuhn, Sherman., editors, Middle English Dictionary, B. 4 and 5, 
pp. 893-1245. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958. 

Landau, Jacob, A Word Count of Modern Arabic Prose. xx+475 pp. New York, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1959. (American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, Program in Oriental Languages, Series B, Aids, No. 17.) 

Larochette, J., Grammaire des Dialectes Mangbetu et Medje. 233 pp. Tervuren (Bel- 
gium), 1958. (Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Sciences de l’Homme 
linguistique, vol. 18.) 

Leuvense Bijdoragen 48 (1959), 1-80. 

Lingua nostra XIX (1958), 73-137; XX (1959), 1-32. 

Lingua posnaniensis, Vol. VII (1958), 1-384. 

Linguistic and Engineering Studies in Automatic Language Translation of Scientific 
Russian into English. 658 pp. Seattle: The University of Washington Press, 
n. d. 

Linguistic Survey of the Northern Bantu Borderland, 4 vols. International African 
Institute. London: Oxford University Press. 1956-57. 

Lochlann, A Review of Celtic Studies, I (1958). Oslo: Oslo University Press. 

Luria, A. R., and F. Ia. Yudovich, Speech and the Development of Mental Processes in 
the Child. Translated from the Russian by J. Simon. 126 pp. London: Stapes Press: 
1959. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary. Lief 12, pp. 241-320, 
Heidelberg: C. Winter Verlag, 1958. 

McCarus, Ernest N., A Kurdish Grammar. New York: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1958. (American Council of Learned Societies, Program in Oriental Lan- 
guages, Publications Series B, Aids, No. 19.) 

Negbandi-Idioticon 11, Ngbandi en Frans, Nederlands; Benjamin Lekens, O.F.M., Cap., 
in samenwerking met Gerebern Mens, O.F.M. Cap. Annales du Musée Royai du 
Congo Belge, Tervuren, Sciences de l"homme linguistique, Vol. 3, Tome II, Tervuren. 
1958. 

NGOI, Paul, and E. Boelaert, Lianja-verhalen, Annales du Musée Royal de Congo 
Belge, Sciences de l"homme linguistique, vol. 19. 115 pp. Tervuren, 1958. 

Ogam XI, fasc. 1 (1959), 1-120. 

Philologica Pragensia 1 (1958), 97-128. 

Prilozi za knjazevnost, jezik, istoriju i folklor, Vo. XXTV (1958), 229-384. 

Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Linguists, xxxi+ 885 pp., Oslo: Oslo 
University Press, 1958. 

Reiss, Samuel, Language and Psychology. 299 pp. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 

Retamar, Roberto Fernandez, Idea de la estilistica, 145 pp., Cuba: Universidad central 
de las Villas, 1958. 
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Roffe, G. Edward, and Thelma W., Spoken Lao, Book II. xxvi+494 pp. New York: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1958. (American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, Program in Oriental Languages, Publications Series B, Aids, No. 12.) 

Romance Philology XII (1958/1959), 111-354; 355-432. 

Rood, N., Nogmbe-Nederlands-Frans Woordenbeok. 414 pp., Tervuren, 1958. (Annales 
du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Sciences de l’homme linguistique, vol. 21.) 

Saumjan, S. K. Istorija sistemy differencial’nyx élementov v pol’skom jazykz, 90 pp., 
Moscow: U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 1958. 

Sbornik Praci Filosofické Fakulty Brnénské Roénik VII, 1958. A 6 (1958), D 5 (1958). 

Schmitt, Ludwig Erich, Deutsche Wortforschung in europdischen Beziigen. Band 1, 
xxiili+ 635 pp. Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1958. 

The Slavic and East European Journal, New Series, Vol. 3, 1959, 1-106. 

Smirnickij, A. I., Leksikologija anglijskogo jazyka. 260 pp. Moscow: izdatel’stvo 
literatury na inostrannyx jazykax, 1956. 

Smirnickij, A. I., Sintaksis anglijskogo jazyka, 286 pp. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo literatury 
na inostrannyx jazykax, 1957. 

Strehle, Hermann, Vom Geheimnis der Sprache. Sprachliche Ausdruckslehre. Sprach- 
psychologie. Miinchen and Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1956. 

Studia Linguistica X1i (1958), 1-56. Lund, 1958. 

Studia Neophilologica, XXX no. 2 (1958), 145-304. 

Studia Romanica et Anglica Zagrabiensia, Facultatas Philosophica Universitatis Studio- 
rum Zagrabiensis, No. 5 (1958), 1-99. 

Thesavrvs, Boletin del Instituto Caro y cuervo, Tomo XXII (1957), 1-357. 

Tlalolcan, III (1957), 289-384. 

Van den Berk, C. A., Y a-t-il un substrat éakavien dans le dialecte de Dubrovnik ? 251 pp. 
The Hague: Mouten and Company, 1959. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, 
Leiden University, XVI.) 

Woodhead, A. G., The Study of Greek Inscriptions. 138 pp. Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 

Zbornik Filozofske Fakultete 1 (1950); 2 (1955). Ljubljana: Univerza v. Ljubljana. 

Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung LXXV (1958) 129-244. 








LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 
Program Committee Report for 1958-1959 


The programs of the monthly meetings of the Circle during the academic year 1958- 
1959 follow: 


October 11 James Macris (Columbia University and New York University): 
“‘Language Policy and Linguistic Reality in the Philippines” 

November 8 Howard B. Garey (Yale University): “Canard Enchainé: Linguistic 
Punch in a French Bowl” 


December 13 Alphonse B. Juilland (University of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
University): “‘A Phonemic Problem Reconsidered: ‘Semi’-Vowels” 

January 10 Round Table Discussion (jointly with the Linguistic Circle of Columbia 
University): ““Toward a Common Meeting Ground for Two Sciences 
of Man.” Sociology: Joseph Bram (New York University) and Eliot 
Freidson (City College of New York); Linguistics: John P. Hughes 
(St. Peter’s College) and Uriel Weinreich (Columbia University) 

February 14 Anna Granville Hatcher (Johns Hopkins University): ‘‘Will Semantic 
Categories Work in Syntax?” 


March 14 W. Freeman Twaddell (Brown University): ‘Some Thoughts About 
Meaning” 


April 11 Irving S. Carton (Adelphi College): ‘English Initial Consonant Groups 
and Their Semantic Value” 


Except for the January roundtable discussion, each program featured a single speaker, 
signalizing a trend away from the many two-speaker programs of the past few years. 

Meeting times and place remained unchanged: between 2 and 4 p.m. on the second 
Saturday of each month from October through April in the auditorium of the French 
Consulate, 934 Fifth Avenue at 75th Street, New York City. 

Our fourth spring conference, now re-christened the Annual Nationai Conference on 
Linguistics, was held on May 9, 1959 in the auditorium of Hunter College High School, 
68th Street and Lexington Avenue. The Conference, which has come to represent the 
high point of the year’s activities, had during its first three years not been publicized 
much beyond the New York area. This vear it was decided to take the next logical step 
of involving the whole national membership of the Circle; hence the change of name. 

Although this aim was not fully achieved in 1959, the significant first steps have been 
taken toward making the Conference an important forum and clearing house for 
linguistic research in all its aspects. The Conference program, which follows, gives 
ample evidence for such a belief. 


I. Language Description 

Ephraim Cross (City College of New York): ‘“‘Recent Developments in Colloquial 
French.”’ Discussion by Most. 

James Macris (Rutgers University): ‘‘Filipino English.”” Discussion by Cross, Riedman 
Hahn. 

II. Historical Studies 

E. Adelaide Hahn (Hunter College): ‘‘Vergil’s Linguistic Treatment of Gods and Their 
Representations.”’ Discussion by Joffe, Riedman. 
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Robert A. Fowkes (New York University and Columbia University): “Celtic and 
Scandinavian Linguistic Parallelism.’”’ Discussion by Cross, Hathaway, Most, 
Laumer. 


Ill. Phonology and Structure 

Judah A. Joffe, New York City (Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes): ‘‘Assibilant vs. 
t+Sibilant in European Languages.”’ Discussion by Most. 

Marshall D. Berger (City College of New York): “‘Rhyme and Reason in English 
Spelling.’’ Discussion by Hahn, Cross. 

F. K. Lehman, New York City (Yale University): “‘Haka Chin: Syllabic Juncture and 
the Problem of the Monosyllabic Languages.’’ Discussion by Cross, Riedman. 

John P. Hughes (St. Peter’s College): ‘““Notes on a Dialect of Eastern Cree.”” Discussion 
by Fowkes, Most. 


IV. English Studies: Wérter und Sachen 

Leo Pap (State University Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y.): “On Tipping Terms in 
English and Other Languages.” Discussion by Ilson, Most. 

Arthur Minton, New Milford, Conn: “‘The Names of Oaks as a Lexicographical 
Problem.” 

Allen Walker Read (Columbia University): ‘‘What Happens to Semantic Blockages ?”’ 
Discussion by Cross, Garvin, Green, Ison. 


V. Linguistic Theory 

Donald Stanley Marshall (Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.): ‘‘Polynesian: a Test and 
Appraisal of Glottochrgnology and Theory.” Discussion by Cross, Noble, White. 

Mel Most (Language Research Project): ‘“‘English Versus German Typology: Motif- 
Patterning in Linguistic Drift.’’ Discussion by Hahn, Riedman, Pap, Hathaway. 


VI. Computer and Instrumental 

Lawrence G. Jones (Harvard University): ‘Problems in Programming English Verb 
Inflection.” 

Laurence Urdang (Amezican College Dictionary): ‘Syntactic Structure: an Example of 
Listing.” 

Arthur Stowe (M.I.T. Lincoln Laboratory): ‘“‘Work in Progress on Automatic Seg- 
mentation of Speech Into Syllabie-Like Units.”” Discussion by Most, Berger, White. 


Eight of our Conference speakers used handouts to enhance their presentations. 
These handouts were put together in an attractive folder and sold at cost to the nearly 
one hundred persons who attended. There is a limited number of these folders still 
available. Circle members and other intzrested persons may obtain a copy by sending 
35 cents to the undersigned. 

We must, in conclusion, extend our deep gratitude to the following persons for their 
contributions to the work of the program and conferences committees as well as for 
many fleeting but nevertheless pleasurable moments of linguistic comradeship and 
camaraderie: Mel Most, our indefatigable Conference organizer; Elliott V. K. Dobbie, 
our genial chairman; and John P. Hughes, Judah A. Joffe, Alphonse G. Juilland, 
Fredrick H. Jungemann, Jeanne V. Pleasants, James Macris, laborers in the vineyard. 


MARSHALL D. BERGER 
(The City College of New York) 
Program Committee Chairman 





NOTICE 


An INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM FOR GENERAL AND APPLIED PHONETICS 
will be held in Hamburg in September 1960 under the auspices of the 
Phonetisches Laboratorium der Universitat Hamburg with the assistance 
of various German and foreign organisations working in the same field, 

The occasion of this Conference is the 50th anniversary of the 
Laboratory of Phonetics, and its objective the endeavor to bring about 
closer contact between specialists in theoretical and practical phonetics 
from all over the world, for the benefit of research and training. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Hans-Heinrich Wangler 

Universitat Hamburg 
Phonetisches Laboratorium 
Alsterglacis 3 

Hamburg 36, Germany 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 


Experience and the Tradition 


by Ross Garner. ‘‘... a vigorous and acute corrective to the conventional Hermetic 
approach of nearly all modern criticism ... a positive interpretation of an individual 
and elusive but thoroughly Christian poet.’’-—DOUGLAS BUSH $5.00 


LANGUAGE CHANGE AND 


LINGUISTIC RECONSTRUCTION 


by Henry M. Hoenigswald. A distinguished American linguist attempts a firm 
synchronic foundation of contrasting and non-contrasting entities and examines the 
notions of replacement and of correspondence between segments and segment 
classes in language. It codifies procedures for the study of phonologic change and 
provides a unified view of a methodology for treating linguistic change in general. 


$5.00 





Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF Méiago PRESS 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Minois 


In CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 








L. C. N. Y. Publications 





MONOGRAPH SERIES 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as supplements to 
various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis to members at th 
time of publication. They are available thereafter only on specific order and at the prices 
listed. 


Monograph No. 1, Supplement to Volume 7, WORD 
Kar. HEINRICH MENGES—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest 
Russian Epos, The Igor Tale 


——— No. 2, Supplement to Volume 9, WORD 
Yury SERECH—Problems in the Formation of Belorussian 


Monograph No. 3, Supplement to Volume 12, WORD 
ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER—Theme and Underlying Question; Two Studies of 
Span’eh Word Order 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


. UrRiEL WEINREICH—Languages in Contact (1953), xiv+ 146 pp. ........... out of prin ® 


= NS Fe TINS, BOI aos ona vcccensteconciencesoonsceons out of print 
Equivalent to WORD, vol. 10, no. 2-3, but with hard-cover binding and separate 
pagination. 

. The Field of Yiddish; Studies in Language, Folklore, nd Literature, ed. URIEL 
TENE SE, WE OI oo oikis co andenendsnsvdconavnwdeesene nememamears 
For members and subscribers (Please mark your order ‘‘Member Rate”’) 


Complete sets of back numbers of WORL are no longer available. A list and quotation of 
those still in print will be sent on request. It is hoped that it will be possible to reprint out 
of-print issues and publications in the relatively near future. 


Write to: JOHN P. HUGHES, St. Peter’s College, 2641 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N.J. 


MADE AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY 
WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES 











